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PREFACE. 

Observing that no account of Flixton, Urmston, and Davyhulme 
was in existence other than what is contained in Baines' History 
of Lancashire, the writer began in 1893 to compile every reference 
to those places he saw. The result is now contained in these 
pages. They make no pretence of finality or erudition, but as a 
faithful record of events and facts. 

It is quite possible, carefulness notwithstanding, there may 
be some discrepancies. If any reader will advise him of such he 
would be obliged. 

Few people are aware of the trouble entailed before a single 
line can be written or fact stated, especially in compiling an 
original history. During the last four years the writer has 
searched through some scores of books,, filet? : of: Newspapers, 
journals, and other data, not to mention interviewing present and 
past residents. 

This work has been considerably iightenod by the cheerfulness 
with which help has been accorded particularly by Mr. C. W. 
Sutton; Mr. Ernest Axon and the stafE of the Manchester 
Eeference Library ; Mr. Walter T. Browne, Chetham Library ; 
Mr. S. J.Eeade; Mr. Geo. Stott; Mr. H. G. WilUs,M.A. ; 
Mr. 0. H. Wyatt ; and Mr. Chas. Holmes, to whom the writer 
tenders his sincere thanks. 

BICHARD LAWSON. 
Bostheme Cottage, 

Queen's Boad, Urmston. 

January^ 1898. 
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PUBLIC LIBRA?.-: ^ 

TlLBf.H fOUNOATIOm, 



FLIXTON. 



THE geographical disposition of Flixton has spared it many a 
conflict with the great national disturbances which have 
from time to time overrun this England of ours. A glance 
at a map will the better enable us to comprehend this statement. 

Eiver locked as we are, by the Mersey on the southern 
boundary and the Irwell on the northern, with the absence of 
any bridges across them, or any great highway that armies, 
victorious or defeated, should tramp along, or mail coach to set 
down its load of travellers and news at the village inn, has been 
the means of the escape of much of the turmoil that has brought 
many a smaller parish into prominence and unenviable notoriety. 
Its annals are therefore peaceful, like the characteristics of it& 
surrounding country, which bears a stronger resemblance to that 
of Cheshire ; indeed, I have conversed with people who did not 
know of a certainty to which county we really belonged. 

No archaeological store of coins, urns, <&c., have ever been 
found here, save one solitary stone celt weighing nearly 31bs.^ 
and 13 inches long by 3^ inches wide, found in April, 1846, at a 
depth of 8 feet, in a bank of gravel called the " Carrs,*' near to 
Shaw Hall (vide Arch. Instit., vol. 7, 1850). 

The church, around which necessarily much of the early 
history of Flixton is associated, was founded in the twelfth 
centiu'y. It was given, about 1190, along with the churches of 
Ormskirk and Huyton, to the priory of Burscough, near 
Ormskirk, a priory of Canons Eegular {i,e., one who has taken 
the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience), founded by Robert 



Fitz Henry, and dedicated to God and Saint Nicholas. The 

following early references are to he seen in the 36th Eeport of 

the Deputy Keeper of Eecords : — 

1224-1238. Confirmation by Alex., Bishop of Coventry and Lich- 
field, to the prior and canons of St. Nicholas of 
Burscough, of their ancient pensions due to them 
&om the church of Flixton. 

1230-1260. Belease^d quit claim by Bobt. de Hulton to the prior 
.'and?canon8 6f Bt. Nicholas of Burscough, of all his 
•right iK the donation of the church of Flixton. 

1230-1264. Quit claim by Hy. de Torboc, clerk, to the prior and 

, canons of St. Nicholas of Burscough, of all right in 

.' tlj.fl church of Elixton, other than in 2 marks paid 

out of the sd-. ck.. to the prior and canons by Master 

Andrew, the physician. 

Flixton Church, which is dedicated to St. Michael, is built 
upon perhaps what is the most elevated site in the village, and is 
seen to the best advantage when approaching it from Carrington. 

The Church was made prebendall by Roger, Bishop of 
Lichfield, about 1257 (Chet. Soc, vol. 19). When or how the 
transference from Burscough to Lichfield took place is not 
known, but Flixton Church did become attached to Lichfield 
Cathedral, and remained so for something like 500 years. 

Manchester endeavoured, in 1756, to obtain jurisdiction over 
Flixton Church, but the claim was successfully resisted by Flixton, 
who also established the right of being an independent parish. 
Since this time, however, Flixton (in 1863, I believe) is now a 
part of the diocese of Manchester. The Church of Flixton was 
assigned to the prebendary of Offiey, and annexed to the 5th 
Canonry in Lichfield Cathedral, who, perhaps, never saw the 
Church, and so had to provide by deputy for the Spiritual over- 
sight of the parishioners. The payment attached to the Eectory 
was mainly in tithes of kind, and as manifestly these would be 
difficult of collection by a man some 80 miles away from them, 
they were generally let out, or farmed, to others. For the storing 
of this tithe produce two tithe-barns were necessary, and which 
were reserved for this especial purpose. One of the barns was 
pulled down some years ago, but the other is still in existence, 
the ecclesiastical design of the hinges yet on its great door implying 
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a kind of connecting link with the past. The barn in question is 
at the corner Chassen Eoad and Church Eoad ; that end of it has 
been turned into a cottage, aad the barn is used by Mr. Greorge 
Stott. 

One reads every now and again of "the destruction of the last 
tithe-barn," but the one just referred to will hold its own for many 
years to come. It does not possess any of the features that some 
do in distant parts of England, i.6., built in the form of a cross, or 
having a church-like exterior, &c. It relies chiefly on its good 
oak beams and genuine mortar.* 

The tithes were those known as Prsedial, that is, fruits of the 
ground, as corn, hay, &c., or of trees — apples, pears, cherries, &c. 

Old George Higginson informs me that he remembers Mr. 
Coupe, who then looked after the tithe collection, when the grain 
was cut, gathering an armful of twigs and inserting one in every 
tenth sheaf, and which the farmer of the field would lefave standing 
there for tithe collection. 

The tithes appear to have been voluntarily commuted in 1863. 
Whoever farmed the tithes appeared to have possessed the right 
of nominating the curate when a vacancy occurred. 

Amongst others who must have leased these tithes are the 
names of Alexander Eadcliffe, of Ordsall; Peter Egerton, of 
Shaw ; Conyers Gale, of Acomb (Yorks). 

The living of Flixton can scarcely be described as a " fat *' one. 
In 1648 the money value of it was £16 per annum ; it had also a 
houset to live in, or to be let at ^20 per year. In the " Plun- 
dered Ministers' Accounts," Record Soc, vol. 28, is the following: — 

Oct. 7th, 1646. By vertue of an order of both houses of Parlia- 
ment, of the 2^ of May last, It is ordered that the yearlie Bent of 
sixteene pounds reserved to Stockett Lutwich prebend of Litchfield 
out of the Impropriate J Rectory of Flixton in the County of 
Lancaster, be paid to and for increase of maintenance of Edward 
Wolmer, Minister of the Pish. Church of Flixton aforesaid, over and 
above his Pnte. yearlie maintenance of Twentie pounds a yeare, 
And the sequestrators of the premisses are required to pay the same 
accordinglie at such tymes and seasons of the yeare as the same 
rents shall grow due and payable. 

* Has not Liverpool perpetuated one of these old time memorials in Tithebam Street? 
t Probably the house now in ruins on Garrington Boad and known as the Old Bectoiy. 
I ** The transfer to a layman of the revenues of a benefice with the obligation to 
provide for the spiritual duties."— Vide Dictionary. 
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The following is an inventory of goods belonging to Flixton 
Church, temp. Edward VI. : — 

"This Indenture made the xxvj*^^ day of September in the 
vjth yere (1552) of the reign of o' sov'gne lord Edward the vj*^ by 
the grace of God of England, fraunce and yrland Kyng defendor of 
the faith and in the erthe of the Churche of England and also of 
yrelond the sup'me head Betweene Sir Edmund Trayfort, S^^ John 
Atherton S' John Holcroft and S^ Thomas Holte, Kynghtes upon 
the behalf of o' sov'aigne lord the Kyng of thone p^tie And Edward 
Smythe Clerk curate of the p'isshe Chyrche of Flixton Thomas 
Talyar and William Sherlocke churche wardens of the said churche 
on thoder p'tieWitnessithe that whereas the said Edmond Trayfort 
John Atherton John Holcroft and Thomas Holt have delyv*yd at 
the tyme of the sealing and delyv*ye of thes pn'tes to the said 
Edward Smyth Thomas Taylor and William Sherloke iiij vest- 
ments, iij albes, ij belles one Coope on' chalece one crosse of brasse 
iij corporas too aulter clothes and on surples belonging to the said 
p'isshe Churche of Flixton savely to be kept to thuse of o' said 
sov'aigne lord the Kyng. The said Edward Smythe Thomas 
Talyor and William Sherlok for them and theyre executors do 
commit and graunt by thes pn'tes to and w^ The said Edward 
Trayfort, John Atherton, John Holcroft and Thomas Holt that 
the same vestments, albes, belles, coope chales cross corp'as aultar 
clothes and surplis shall not at any time hereafter be alienated 
imbecilled or otherwyse put away from o"" said sov'aign lord the 
Kyng but shall be answerable and for the comyng to the use of his 
Highnes at such tyme or tymes as his ma'tie or his hon'able 
counsell shall demand the same. In witness wherof the p'ntes 
aforesaid to the p'ntes enterchangeablye have put theyr seales the 
day and yere above wryten." 

Chet. Soc, vol. 33, contains a locally interesting Will of 
Laurence Asshawe, of Shaw, dated 4th July, 1558. It is headed 
by commending his " bodie to cristen sepulcire within y* P'ishe 
Church of Flixton," and wills "that 20* marks* of my goods 
shall be bestowed and given to my executors towards buying of 
bells to the P'ishe Church of Flixton, and making of a P'closse t 
or travse of timber ovthaward the s^ P'ishe Church requiring the 
P'ishe preist and parishoners there to pray for my soul and all ye 
souls of Ellen, late the wife of Sir John Soothe," &c., &c. 

An Injunction of 7th July, 1563, ordering the removal from 
churches of rood lofts, images, pictures, <&c., includes Flixton 
Church in the list. {Fide Eaines MSS.) 

•♦Amark = 138.4d. 

t Parclose : an enclosure, or railing to protect a tomb ; to separate a chapel from the 
main body of the churdi. — Vide Parker's Glossary. 



THE PEOTESTATION OF 1641-2. 

FLIXTON'S SHARE IN IT. 

JIf HE Protestation is perhaps best described in Oliver Crom- 
"^^ well's own words in a letter he sends to the Town Council 
of Cambridge, dated London, 8th May, 1641. (See his Letters 
Appendix No. 3.) 

" The main ends of this protestation," he writes, is the " duty 
we owe to God, to the loyalty we owe to our King and Sovereign, 
and to the affection due to our Country and Liberties." 

Throughout Lancashire history one finds this protestation 
rather frequently referred to. What it is exactly is best described 
by the " Preamble " to it ; both are here given in full, in the hope 
that they will prove interesting and useful to others, 

A preamble with the Protestation made by the whole House 
of Commons, the 3rd of May, 1641, and assented unto by the Lords 
of the Upper House, the 4th of May. 

'^ We, the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses of the Comimons 
House, in Parliament, finding to the grief of our hearts. That the 
designs of the Priests and Jesuits, and other Adherents to the See 
of Rome, have been of late more boldly and frequently put in 
practice than formerly, to the undermining, and danger of Buin, of 
the True Reformed Religion in his Majesty's Dominions established : 
And finding also that there hath been, and having cause to suspect 
there still are even during the sitting in Parliament, endeavours to 
subvert the Fundamental Laws of England and Ireland, and to 
introduce the exercise of an Arbitrary and Tyrannical Government, 
by most pernicious and wicked counsels, plots, and conspiracies: 
And that the long intermission, and unhappier breach, of Parlia- 
ments hath occasioned many illegal Taxations. Whereupon the 
Subjects have been prosecuted and grieved: And that divers 
Innovations and Superstitions have been brought into the Church ; 
Multitudes driven out of his Majesty's dominions ; jealousies raised 
and fomented between the King and People; A Popish Army levied 
in Ireland, and Two Armies brought into the bowels of this King- 
dom, to the hazard of his Majesty's royal Person, the consumption 
of the revenue of the Crown, and the treasure of this Realm : And 
lastly finding great causes of jealousy that endeavours have been 
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and are used to bring the English Army into misunderstanding of 
this Parliament, thereby to incline that Army by force to bring to 
pass those wicked counsels. 

" Have therefore thought good to join ourselves in a declaration 
of , our united affections and resolutions ; and to make this ensuing 

'* Protestation. 
" I, A. B., do in the Presence of Almighty God promise, vow and 
protest, To maintain and defend as far as lawfully I may, with my 
life, power and estate, the True Reformed Protestant Beligion, 
expressed in the Doctrine of the Church of England against all 
Popery and Popish Innovations, and according to the duty of my 
allegiance to his Majesty's royal Person, Honour, and Estate : as 
also the power and Privilege of Parliament, the Lawful Bights and 
Liberties of the Subjects; and every Person that maketh this 
Protestation in whatsoever he shall do in the lawful pursuance of 
the same. And to my power, as far as lawfully I may, I will 
oppose, and by good ways and means endeavour to bring to condign 
piimishment, all such as shall, by force, practice, counsel, plots, 
conspiracies or otherwise, do anything to the contrary in this 
present Protestation contained. 

"And further I shall, in all just and honourable ways, endeavour 
to preserve the union and peace betwixt the Three Kingdoms of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland: and neither for hope, fear nor 
. other respect, shall relinquish this Promise, Vow and Protestation." 

The taking of this vow and protestation was rather slowly done. 
The cloud, no bigger than a man's hand, was beginning to show 
itself, ominously increase, to burst only into the blackness of 
civil war. A second but more peremptory order was issued with 
regard to it, every "householder and others, being of 18 years of 
age and upwards," was to subscribe his name ; this was a time 
when everyone had to declare which side he or she was on, or, 
as we should say now, Protestant or Eoman Catholic. The 
names of those who did not subscribe 'were also to be taken, and 
both lists returned to the House. 

The list here given, and now published for the fitst time, 
informs us who in Flixton made protestation ; it is the first local 
directory of names ; also by a small calculation we get a census of 
the inhabitants of Flixton parish. (For the names see Appendix.) 

A most important era in national history is now breaking on 
the country — the struggle against absolute monarchy— and which 
launched England into civil war. At the solicitation of Pym the 
Scots joined the Parliamentary forces against Charles. The Scots 
were extremely desirous of seeing established in England a church 
like their own Presbyterian. They therefore made an express 
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stipulation or agreement to send an army into England to fight 
against the king, on condition that the three churches in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland should have the same service (or prayer) 
book, and be church-governed as on their system. This is known 
as the Solemn League and Covenant of 1643. 

"A very solemn Covenant," says the " sage " of Chelsea, and, 
as he was a Scotchman, he ought to know ; another *^ worded' 
covenant would be nearer the right designation, maybe. 



The "Assembly of Divines "'•' was a convocation, consisting of 
clergymen and a few of the laity, together with four clerical and 
two lay commissioners from the Church of Scotland, for settling 
the doctrine, the liturgy and government of the Church 
according to the Presbyterian form. Warden Heyrick, from 
Manchester, was one of the "Assembly." 

Their first meeting was on July 1st, 1643. In doctrine the 
members were almost unanimous, we read, but on the subject of 
•church government opinions extremely opposite were maintained 
with keenness. G-reat contention was manifested. One writer t 
states that it was not until 1645 that an ordinance from the two 
Houses appeared, which directed that the Presbyterian form of 
church government should instantly be established throughout 
the realm. Accordingly, Lancashire was divided into nine 
classical districts. Class I. consisting of the parishes of Man- 
chester, Prestwich, Oldham, Flixton, Eccles, and Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 

To this Class, as representing the parishioners of Flixton, was 
sent two Euling Elders and the Minister of the Parish. 

The original minutes of the " Manchester Classis " are pre- 
served in the Cross Street (liianchester) Chapel Library ; these 
have received masterly treatment by Mr. Wm. A. Shaw, M.A., 
in three volumes of the Chetham Society. Prom these volumes 
I have extracted all the entries relative to Flixton :• — 

* Doing the work of the State, they were paid by Parliament four shillings a day 
for every member in attendance. — Hxlley. 

t Hibbert Ware. 
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MANCHESTEE CLASSIS. 

2nd October, 1646. 

Others fit to be of the first classis. 

Elder for Flixton Parish : Thomas Taylor, Yeoman. 

16 February, 1646-7— First meeting. Mr. Wilmore, Minister at Flixton, 
appeared not. Warrant sent for Mr. Woolmer. 

16 March, 1646-7— Elders : Peter Egerton and Richard Cowpe. 

14 April, 1647— „ Thomas Walkden, Richard Rogers. 

9 June, 1647 — Debate about the removing of the font at Flixton. 

The Churchwardens of the Parish are desired to 
doe it. Request sent to them by the classis. 

8 Jul^, 1647 — Elders : Richard Rogers and Richard Cowpe, junior. 

Richard Cowpe, an elder, desired to come to the 
next classis to answer his neglect of office. 

6 October, 1647 — Complaint made by Mr. Woolmer of two elders who 
neglect the discharge of their duty after the 
acceptation of their office, viz.: Richard Rogers 
and Richard Cowpe. Ordered that a warrant bee 
sent for them to appeare at the next meeting. 

3 November, 1647 — Mr. Woolmer, moderator. Elders : Peter Egerton^ 
Thos. Walkden. 

16. „ 1647— Elders : Collu Egerton, Thomas Walkden. 

8 March, 1647-8 —Henry Gregory and Richard Rogers (Elders at 
Flixton) brought a charge against Mr. Woolmer, 
minister there, for clandestine manages. Mr. 
Woolmer to be summon'd to the next meeting. 
The said H. Gregory and R. Rogers to have 
warrant for witnesses. 

3 May, 1648 — The order, concerninge the man that brought in the 

charge against Mr. Woolmer, to give an account 
to the next classis whether he will insist it or no, 
continued. 

10 April, 1649 — George Peake, of Carrington, in Cheshire, aged 

about 54 years, deposed, saith that his daughter, 
Elizabeth, was married to Richard Smith, of 
Flixton, about September, 1648, without his 
consent, and that shee tould him shee was married 
in the night tyme by *Mr. Birch, Scholemaster 
at Prestwich. 

*At the next meeting, May 8, is the following minute: "Mr. Birch, Scholemr of 
Prestwich, haveing been formerly admonished for makeinge clandestine marriages 
and private baptizeninge of children, and hath, notwithstandinge, since his 
admonicon, offended herein contrarie to the Directorie, it is ordred that the sidd 
Mr. Birch bee from henceforth inhibited from the exercise of all ministerial! 
offices within bounds of this Classe of Manchester. And it is ordred that this 
inhibicon be published in the congregacon of Prestwich." 
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12 June, 1649— It is desired that the Elders of Eccles deliver a 

warrant to Mr. Woolmer, and they are to give an 
account of the deliverie of it unto this classe at 
theire next meetinge. 
A letter from Mr. Egerton was brought in 
excuseinge Mr. Woolmer's absence from the 
classe w<^^ was accepted for this tyme, but Mr. 
Woolmer, notwithstandinge, is to bee summoned 
to appeare the next classe.^ 

10 July, 1649— Mr. Woolmer (but no Elders). 

Agreed that all the Elders for Flixton bee at 
Manchester the next classe, which will bee the 
second Tuesday in August next. 

9 October, 1649 — Mr. Woolmer is to have notice to appear before the 
next classe at Manchester. 

11 March, 1650-1— Mr. Hollinworth and Mr. Johnson are desired to 

goe to Flixton to speak to Mr. Wolmer and the 
Elders there, to demand the reason of theire 
withdrawinge from theire offices and absenting 
themselves from the classils. 

8 Aprill, 1651 — Mr. Hollinworth and Thomas Edge are further 

desired to goe to Flixton to specie to Master 
Woolmer and the Elders there to demand the 
reason of theirfe withdrawinge from theire offices 
and absentinge themselves from the classe. 

13 May, 1661 — The Minister and Elders return their answer in 

writing : judged unsatisfactory. 

8 February, 1652-3 — Mr. HolUnworth desired his excuse concerneing 

speaking to Mr. Woolmer might bee continued to 
the next classe. 

14 November, 1654 — Mr. Wolmer sent in his letter of excuse, w«^ was 

accepted. 

9 March, 1657-8— Agreed the exercise bee at Flixton the 3rd 

Thursday in May next. 
13 Aprill, 1658 — Mr. Coleburne, or Mr. Angler, one of them, to preach 

at the clossicall exercise at Flixton, and Mr. 
Newcome, and Mr. Jackson to take care to pro- 
vide an other to joyne with one of them. 

12 June, 1658 — Agreed that the exercise that was appointed to bee 

at Stretford the 4th Tuesday in July, bee at 
Flixton the third Tuesday in July because the 
former exercise appointed for Flixton was 
occasionally prevented. 

13 July, 1658— Agreed that the exercise that should have beene at 

Flixton the third Tuesday of this instant, 
July, bee deferred till the third Tuesday in 
August, because there is a thanksgiveing day 
appointed by authoritie to bee the very day after 
the appointed aforesaid, and the moderator is to 
give Mr. Woolmere notice of this present order. 

12 April, 1659 — Agreed that the exercise that should have beene at 

Ghourlton bee at Flixton, the fourth Wednesday 
in May next. 

13 December, 1659 — The classis desired Mr. Newcome and Mr. Jones to 

preach the first Thursday in January next, Mr. 
Woolmer bing sick. 
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8 May, 1660 — Mr. Ellison called to the worke of the mmistry at 

Flixton tendred himselfe to ordination, and is to 
preach the next classe. 

12 June, 1660 — ^Mr. Ellison preached before the classe according 

to order. 

Mr. Ellison brought in a testimonial under the 
hand of Mr. Ambrose, minister at West Derby, 
of his being student at Wadham College in 
Oxford, of his diligence in his studies and of his 
good life and conversacon ; and another testi- 
moniall under the hands of Mr. William Bell, 
Mr. Robert Eaton, and Mr. John Fogg, that he is 
orthodox in judgment,of good life and conversacon, 
and fitt for the worke of the ministry. Hath 
beene examined in Logicke, Phisicks, Ethicks, 
Metaphisicks, and in Greeke, and thus farr ap- 
proved. Had an instrument given him to bee 
afl&xed on the Church doore at Flixton, this 
question: utrum bona opera sint causa Justifica- 

, iionis vel pars aliqita Justiciai nostra coram deo. 
JFreely translated as " Whether good works may 
oe the cause of our justification or a certain part 
of our righteousness in the sight of God.") 

10 July 1660 — No minister ; no elder. 

Mr. Ellison brought in a certificate of his faire call 
to the church of Flixton ; was examined in Greeke, 
Logicke, Fhilosophie, Ethicks, and Metaphisicks, 
and thus far approved ; had an instrumtt given 
him to bee affixed. His question, utrum bona, 
etc., etc. His neg. de£f. 

The classe, upon some considerations, agreed to 
defer his further examination in order to his 
ordination till the next classe. 

The 163rd meeting, and last, 14 August, 1660— Mr. Ellison, minister ; 
no elder. 

Mr. Ellison returned his instrument affixed and 
subscribed; hath beene examined in Divinitie, 
Cronologie, and Ecclesiasticall historic. Hee 
mainteyned a dispute on this question — utrum 
bona opera, &c., <&c., and was approved. 

Mr. Ellison to bee ordeyned at FUxton, Wednesday 
the 28th inst. ; Mr. Leigh to preach, Mr. Newcome 
to give the exhortacon, Mr. Walker, Mr. Jones to 
pray, and Mr. Constantine to pray at the im- 
posicon of hands. 

The Elders here named, Thomas Taylor, Peter Egerton, Eichard 
Coupe or Oowpe, Thomas Walkden, Eichard Eogers, Henry 
Gregory, were the leading men of the district, and their names 
frequently appear in local documents which treat of this period. 

^^ Debate dbmd removing the fonC—The Assembly of Divines 
condemned the Book of Common Prayer, and in its place sub- 
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stituted their Directory of Worship. The ceremony of baptism 
was changed to that of the Scotch way. The parent was to be 
the sponsor, and hold up the child himself and in a large con 
gregation; it must take place on a Sunday, unless he had 
sufEciently published his desire to have the baptism on another 
day ; the sign of the cross was not to be used, neither was the 
font. But both minister and elders at Flixton were slow at 
removing the interdicted font, and made all the resistance they 
could to retain it. In an essay of Isaac Disraeli's, " State of 
Beligion in our Civil Wars/' he writes : " From the first opposi- 
tion to the decorous ceremonies of the national church, by the 
simple puritans, the next stage was that of ridicule, and the last 
of obloquy. They actually baptized horses in churches at the 
fonts." 

There is a pamphlet, entitled : " Newes from Powles : or the 
New Keformation of the Army, with a true Belation of a colt 
that was foaled in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, in London, 
and how it was publiquely baptized with the name * Baal-Eex,' 
1649." The water they sprinkled from a soldier's helmet. The 
same occurred elsewhere ; see Foulis's " Hist, of Plots." 

No inconsiderable part of the history of England is to be 
found expressed in the ballads of the times, and in the songs 
current at this period allusions to the Presbyterians are very 

frequent : — 

In all the ecclesiastique storie 

Who e'er sawe such a directorie 

As ours, which leaves us wholly in the lurch ? 

Whilst they seem to constitute a church ; 

The Lord's prayer and the creed 

And (that which all should read) 

The ten commandments are out quite. 

It seems our Synod would 

Not that our people should 

Pray, practise, or believe aright. 

—From ''A Nace Ballad,'' 1647 

Because the Apostles' Creed is lame, 
Th' assembley do a better frame, 

Which saves us all with ease ; 
Provided still we have the grace 
To beleeve th' two houses i' th' first place, 

Let our works be what they please. 

— From ^*A Faiiegyricky 1647 
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November, 1647. — Colonel Egerton, of the Parliamentary 
forces, and a prominent man in his time. 

8 March, 1647-8. — Charge against Mr, Woolmefi' for clandestine 
marriages^ The marriage service in the "Directory" (the 
supplanter of "The Prayer Book") makes no mention of the 
use of the ring, but it seems to have been one of the unwritten 
rubrics of the Classis that it should not be used in the ceremony 
of marriage ; they objected to it as a relic of sttperstition, and 
little more was required than that the contract should be public 
and accompanied by prayer and a sermon. But the '* common " 
people didn't take to the new mode ; they wanted to be married 
as their mothers and fathers had been, and Woolmer evidently 
waived the new mode thrust upon him, and married those of his 
flock that desired it in the old way. As matters stood at this 
time such a consummation, though devoutly to be wished for, 
was attended with some risk, and no doubt secrecy was resorted 
to. Hence the charge. 

A later piece of legislation, concerning marriages during the 
Commonwealth period, instructed the people to be married before 
a Justice of the Peace, and no other marriage to be valid, nor 
were these the only enactments that were made, for others were 
brought out, insomuch that (Burn in his "Parish Eegisters" 
informs us) " an Act of Parliament was thought necessary after 
the Grand Eebellion, to entitle people who had been married by 
J.P.'s to such legal advantages of dower, thirds^ and the like, as 
attended duly solemnized marriages according to the rites of the 
Church of England." 

Edward Woolmer evidently didn't take kindly to his new 
meddlesome masters, judging by the frequency they " remind " 
him of his non-attendance at the meetings of the Classis. 

Butler, in his " Hudibras," aptly describes them as 

A sect whose chief devotion lies 
In odd, perverse antipathies, 
In falling out with that or this 
And finding somewhat still amiss ; 
More peevish, cross, and splenetic 
Than dog distract or monkey sick 
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That with more care keep holy day 
The wrong, than others the right way ; 
Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to. 

'* No system," writes Mr. Shaw, " could be found more repug- 
nant to the essence of English civil, constitutional, and national 
sentiment, and the attempt at its enforcement during the civil 
wars was nothing less than a blind conflict with that national 
sentiment. This, too, was at a time when there were in the 
minds of men vague and visionary notions of freedom nourished 
by the wars." 

Out of Middlesex the Lancashire Classis was the strongest, 
and in Lancashire Manchester District perhaps the most active ; 
it is somewhat remarkable, then, that the last act of this historical 
classis should fizzle itself out at Flixton Church. 

This fourteen years old prodigy evidently could not thrive 
out of the land of its birth. 

" Puritanism laid down the sword. It ceased from the long 
attempt to build up a kingdom of God by force and violence, and 
fell back on its truer work of building up a kingdom of righteous- 
ness in the hearts and consciences of men." (Grreen: Hist, of 
Eng. People.) 




MINISTERS, OR CURATES OF FLIXTON CHURCH. 



W 



HEBE exact dates of institution and termination can be 
given they are supplied, other dates, the best obtainable. 



Year 1198—1208. 

Eichard de Wercked and eleven others signify by their letter 
to Geoflfrey, Bishop of Coventry, that by the King's precept they 
have recognized upon their oath, that Henry, son of Syward 
last presented to the church of Flixton succeeded by hereditary 
right Eoger, son of Henry, and Henry son of Bernard and the 
right of patronage of the church pertaining to them, they have 
presented Henry, son of Eichard, clerk, on whose presentation 
the bishop is required to admit him. — Fide 36th Eep, of Dep. 
Keeper of Eecords. 

1553.— Edward Smythe. 

1588. — Nicholas Higson. 

1603.— William Hodgkinson. 

1613. — George Byrom. 

1629-60.— Edward Woolmer. 

Edward Woolmer (whose name after the manner of the timea 
is spelled in a variety of ways Wilmore, Woolmoor, Wilnaoor, 
Holmoore) matriculated at Oxford Oriel College 31 January 1605 
(see Chet. Soc. vol. 20 N.S.) being then 16 years of age and noted 
as of Warwickshire and of plebeian birth ; B.A. 20 April 1611 being 
then of All Souls. 

According to the Warrington Registers he married Mary 
Woodhead 27th Oct. 1616. 

On January 18, 1638 he was appointed a chaplain of Collegiate 
Church but resigned on July 20 following "liing hindered by 
divers necessary occasions and employments from residence and 
the discharge of my chaplain's place." 

In March 163 1 Woolmer is described as Rural Dean of Man- 
chester. 

Wolmer died May 8, 1660 and was buried at Flixton ; his wife 
being buried 27th April 1668. 
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1660.— Thomas Ellison. 

Appointed by the Manchester Classis, but it is doabtfol if he 
was ordained as curate of Flixton. He entered at Wadham College, 
Oxford in 1655. In 1662 Lord Delamere gave him the living of 
Ashton-under-Line church. 

1662.— Mr. Barrett. 

This name is included in Canon Baines list of Flixton curates, 
but Barrett cannot be seriously regarded as such. He was one of 
the hybrids prevalent at this unsettled period and doubtless the 
" busy pragmatical William Barret mentioned by Newoome in his 
autobiography (p. 35). 

1663— 1715.— John Isherwood. 

Was suspended for three years for not reading the prayer for 
the Queen, the Duke 'of York and the Boyal famuy. — Vide Baines 
m/s. 

John Isherwood "late minister of Flixton" was buried at 
Eccles 8 May 1715. 

1715— 1722.— Edward Sedgwick, buried Oct. 1722. 

1723. — John Jones. 

John Jones is buried on the South side of Flixton Churchyard. 
On the raised tombstone is a Latin inscription of which the English 
is as follows : " Here Lyeth interred John Jones, Master of Arts, 
of this church twenty eight years four months and two days, a 
faithful and diligent pastor, who died the 8th day of September, in 
the 52nd year of his age, in the year of our Lord 1751. Beloved 
he lived Lamented he died." 

1751— 6.— Samuel Bardsley. 

1756. — Humphrey Owen, B.A, 

Canon Baines M/SS states that Humphrey Owen, late curate 
of St. Ann's, Manchester, was preferred to the curacy of Flixton 
upon the death of Samuel Bardsley. If this is so, Bev. Chas. 
W. Bardsley, in his ** Memorials of St. Ann's," supplies the 
following note: "Humphrey Owen was bom at Aberystwith 
in 1723, and took his degree at St. John's College, Oxford." He 
appears to have been a chaplain at the Collegiate Church and 
curate at St. Ann's at one and the same time. He then is preferred 
to Flixton, and when in 1756 St. Mary's Church in the Parsonage, 
Manchester, was built, Owen became its first rector.* In 1789 ne 
became the first rector of St. Michael's, Angel Meadow, a position 
he did not long hold, for he died in November, 1790, and was buried 
on the 18th In the (now) Cathedral. 

1765.— Timothy Lowton, M.A. 

Preferred to Flixton per resignation of Humphrey Owen, on 
the nomination of the Bev. James Parker, M.A., prebendary of 
Flixton. 

There appears to have been some difference of opinion between 

* Baines states that in 1757 Humphrey Owen married Widow Bgerton, of Shaw Hall. 
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Mr. Lowton and some of the parishioners, according to an undated 
copy of a document I have seen, and which appears to be a petition 
(probably to the Rev. Jas. Parker) that as Mr. Lowton, to end the 
matter, was willing to resign, Mr. Beeley might be his successor. 
Mr. Lowton was evidently the possessor of a large amount of land 
in Davyhulme, as £1,070 was yielded from the sale of it in 1769. 

1771 to 1807.— Thomas Beeley. 

Mr. Beeley died 26th February, 1807, aged 69 years. His grave- 
stone is immediately below the east window in the churchyard. 

1794.— 

Somewhere about this pdrio^9^Kev'.j^ohn;Sudlow was curate, 
but most probably only as ".aissistant." HeVha^ a very successful 
school at Kingway, but being of vicious habits, and having an 
objection to pay any rent, his school was broken up. Eventually 
he became a curate of Flixton, but his bad habits still sticking to 
him, he had frequent notices. t(} leave, but always preaching so 
affecting a " farewell " sermon, he several times caused his notices 
to be cancelled. He is said to have died in a lamentable manner. 
{Vide Hulbert*s Memoirs.) 

1807. — Samuel Stephenson. 

1816.— Hy. Burdett-Worthington. 

1823.— Wm. Astley Cave Brown Cave. 

1843-63. — Arthur Thomas Gregory, who exchanged livings in 

1863 with the Eev. Chas. Barton, late Eector 

of Trusham. 
1863-73.— Charles Barton. 
1873.— Richard Marsden Reece. (Inhibited 17th June, 1884.) 



1884-1886.--Arthur Edward Robinson. 

1886-1892.— Wm. Jas. Hill. 

1892. — A. W. Smith. The present curate in charge. 



Curates 

in 
charge. 




PUBLIC LP-rt 






THE CHURCH. 

OlE STEPHEN E. GLTNNE thus describes the church in 
M 1868 (Chet. Soc, Vol. 27): "Flixton Church is of no 
great interest, having been so much altered and modernised. It 
has nave and chancel, each north and south aisles and western 
tower ; the east end of the chancel and its north aisle are the only 
original features. The tower, though with a fine general outline, 
with battlements and pinnacles, is of debased Grothic details, and 
was rebuilt, as declared by an inscription,* by the parishioners in 
1731. The nave and south aisle of the chancel was rebuilt, 
perhaps, about the same time^ and have round-headed quasi- 
Italian windows, the divisions within formed by plain arcades 
of round arches with circular columns. The material is a fine 
coloured red sandstone. The chancel has an east window of 
late perpendicular, of three lights^ with poor tracery and flattish 
arch; above it externally is a sculptured stone built into the 
masonry." 

Formerly there were two doors into the church at the south 
side ; the one blocked up <;an be distinctly traced. There was 
also an entrance through the north-west wall. 



'The names of the then churchwardens are tliere also. Thomas Bogers, Thos. 
Wright, and John Willcock. 





BRIEFS. 

JTf HESE were Letters Patent issued by the Sovereign recom- 
"^^ mending and authorising collections for charitable objects, 
which were made to include the repairing, and also the building, of 
churches, but chiefly compensation for losses by Are. There is, 
however, an instance of a brief, recorded in the Parish Register 
of Loughborough, for rebuilding the Theatre Royal in London, 
1673. When issued they were addressed to the clergy and 
churchwardens throughout England, and were to be read from 
the pulpit during service. At its close the clerk stood at the 
door with a box calling upon the departing congregation to 
" Please remember the Brief." As in many other worthy objects, 
abuses began to creep in, in the shape of counterfeit biiefs, and 
briefs were sold to " farmers " who travelled the country pushing 
their wares. It was not to be expected that such a state of 
affairs should escape the observant eyes of Pepys, who records 
on 30th June, 1661: "Lord's Day — ^To church, where we 
observe the trade of briefs is come how up to so constant a 
course every Sunday that we resolve to give no more to them." 
It seems to have taken until the year 1705 before an Act was 
passed to regulate them, but still abuses were very prevalent. 
The amount collected by means of 144 briefs from 1805 to 1818 
was £67,513 ; of this amount only £28,904 ultimately reached 
the objects for which they were intended to benefit. Briefs were 
finally abolished in 1828. 

Collections on the Briefs were very often recorded in parish 
registers. Were this not so information regarding them would 
be scanty. Flixton registers have many such entries in their 
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pages, but time has obliterated much of the writing, and some 

of what is left is difficult to read. The following records are 

copied out of them: — 

1661. — Collected and gathered for Henry Hanlon. four shillings. 

Collected and gathered for Washborough. twelve shillings. 

1662. — Collected and gathered for John Woolworth, of Cresswell, in 
the Comity of Stafford in our parish church at fflixton the 
sum of tenn shillings ten pence. 

1663. — Collected and gathered for Wytheham Church in Sussex the 
som of xv^ 3^ the 20th day of March. 

1664. — Collected and gathered for Leighington in the parish of 
Washingbough the som of twelve shillings in the parish 
church of fi&xton the 5th day of July. 

Collected and gathered for Sandwich Church the som of five 
shillings. 

1664. — Collected and gathered for Weedon parish the sum of four 
shillings. 

1667. — Collected and gathered for Bobert Broome, County of Flint, 
for loss by fire, six shillings and threepence. 

Charges. Collected. 

£ £ s. d. 
1752. — 7 June. Sheltons Bonells Church in 

Co.Essex 1059 .... 2 11 

19 July. Alesbury in Co. Bucks, Loss 

by Fire 1630 .... 3 1 

16 Aug. Enottingley Chapel in Co. 

York 1280 .... 2 

17 Sept. Lymington Church Co. 

Southampton 1030 2 

1 Oct. Horsforth Chapel in Co. 

York 1059 .... 2 3 

1752.— July. Collected from house to house in this 
parish for the good purposes of the 
propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 

parts the sum of 15 8 

Charges. 
29 Sept. For Fosdyke Chapel in 

Co. Line £1200 & up'ds . . 02 

3 Dec. For Effingham Church 

in Co. Surrey £1115 „ .. 02 1 

21 Jan. Sligford Church in Co. 

Staff £1060 „ . . 02 3 

18 Feb. For Banvills and Daw- 

lish in Co. South- 
ampton and Devon, 

Losses by Fire £1050 „ . . 02 7 

25 March. Greasley Church in 

Co. Nottingham .... £1530 „ . . 01 4 

£1 05 11 




THE REGISTERS. 

WHESE begin as early as 1570, and appear to have been well 
^ kept. In 1891 the binding of three of the first volumes 
received careful treatment and renovation. To one accustomed to 
the [^perusal of manuscript of the 16th century, the deciphering of 
the writing would present few difficulties, but to anyone not 
conversant with the style peculiar to the times the transcription is 
tedious. 

The publication of old parish registers has been very marked 
of late, and more publications of them may be expected now that 
the lately^started Parish Register Society has fairly got to work 

Lancashire has recently followed by just establishing a similiar 
society for the printing of old church registers of the county. 

In the first year (1570) eleven baptisms, two marriages, and 
seven burials are recorded. As may be expected, there are 
numerous entries of the chief families then in the parish: the 
Radcliffes, Asshawes, and Egertons. Hamlet as a Christian name 
is frequent ; Randle and Ralph also are great favourites. Most of 
the spelling (in the early volumes) is on the phonetic system with 
a go-as-you-please variety of spelling the same name. 

It is also noticeable that the names prevalent three hundred 
years ago are the same that to-day are so— Gilbody, Valentine^ 
Millatt, Low, and many others. 

There are the usual declarations with respect to burials — that 
the body was wrapped or wound in woollen only — thus complying 
with an Act passed in 1679, which prohibited the clothing of 
corpses in linen, its object being to lessen the importation of that 
fabric, and so to encourage the woollen and paper manufacture of 
this country. An affidavit was to be brought within eight days 
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of the burial, under a penalty of £5, that the deceased was not 
buried in linen. This Act was not repealed until the year 1815. 
Not rich enough to pay the penalty, yet disliking the terms of the 
statute, there is an evasive suggestion in the following entry: 
^ James Farren was not buried in any material contrary to a late 
Act for Buryinge in "Woollen. — Sworn by Mary Parren, before 
Justice Peter Egerton. Jany. 28th, 1705." 

Many entries have the somewhat pathetic entry, *' buried in 
sweet floweres only," whilst some are " in sweet floweres and hay 
only/; 

The following is a copy of an interesting document in the 
Flixton Register of 1654 : — 

Knowe all men by these presents on the 18 day of June in the 
year of our Lord God 1654 Edward Woolmer mmister of Flixton 
aforesaid being elected and chosen Begister for the said parish of 
fflixton by the general consent and approbation of the whole 
parishoners by a certificate under the hand of the principal of said 
parish came before me Alexander Barloe Esq. Justice of the Peace 
and sworn and took his corporall oath* for the faithful performance 
of his office and trust committed to him. Subscribed by me 

Alexander Barlow. 

This Act is one of the offspring of the "Barehones Parlia- 
ment," as in derision the Convention was called, during the 
Commonwealth muddle. 

The document is a frequent source of misunderstanding. 
From it, Baines, in his ** History of Lancashire," supposes 
Alexander Barlow to be a minister of Flixton, and his list of 
Flixton rectors renders Barlow as one of them, which he was not. 

The Justice at this period, 1653-4, married them, and no other 
marriage was to be valid. The Register (Edward Woolmer in 
this case) in each parish had to attend the Justice of the Peace to 
subscribe the entry of every such marriage and the person so 
elected, appointed, and sworn shall be called the Parish Register. 
At the Restoration the business devolved to the parochial clergy 
again. 

In bold writing occurs the following, " Duty commenceth here 
12th October, 1783." 

* ** Corporall oath " is one taken upon the corporal, or white linen cloth wherewith the 
elements are covered, before and after communion. 
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This has reference to an act passed in the 23rd year of George 
III. (1783), which enforced a stamp duty of threepence, under a 
penalty of £5 in default, upon the entry of every burial, marriage, 
birth, or baptism in every parish in Great Britain, for which the 
vicar, curate, or other person receiving the duty was to be 
allowed 2/- in the pound fol* their trouble. The Act was repealed 
in 1794, as it placed the clergyman in the disagreeable situation 
of a tax-gatherer, and was also the means of many omissions of 
entnes in the registers. 

Other equally interesting lines are to be found in these old 
books, but enough has been given to show their general 
character.* 

* If those in charge of Parish Begisters generally, in the past, had taken the same 
care of them that the present custodian (Rev. A. W. Smith) does, much litigation would 
have been unnecessary. 
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BENEFACTIONS. 

HE two Benefaction Boards at the west end of the Church 
read as follows : — 

William Gr^ory of Urmston, yeoman, who did bequeath the 
sum of £10 which was, in the year 1732 invested in Land and 
called the dole or manchet field. And did direct that the yearly 
rents thereof Be laid out in Bread and given on the Lord's day to 
the poor of Urmston. 

Also the Newcroft estate is subject to Xbe yearly payments of 
two Shillings and Sixpence to the minister for a Sermon And a 
like sum to the Kingers on the 

Fifth of November. 



On the same board the following : — 

Kichard Newton of Urmston, yeoman, did in the year 1800, 
bequeath the sum of £100, and did direct that the yearly income of 
the same be laid out in The Education of poor children of Urmston. 



On a small board :— 



1768. 



To the poor of Flixton Peter Warburton de Brook, Flixton : 
left the Interest of Sixty Pounds, One Half to Shawtown School 
for the Education of Poor children. The other Half to be divided at 
Easter yearly by the Minister and Church Wardens of Flixton. 





THE RADCLYPF BRASS. 



JTf HE family of Radcliffe is well to the front in Lancashire 
'*' history from the 13th century. They derive their name, Mr. 
Alfred Eimmer tells us, from the Tillage of Badcliffe, so called 
from a red cliff or rock on the east side of the Irwell opposite the 
village. In course of time, chiefly by marriages, we find several 
branches of the original family settled in various districts around 
Manchester. The Eichard Radclyff now under notice had settled 
at Newcroft Hall, Urmston, and was, as the lettering on the 
Brass informs us, "yongest sonne to S"" William Badclyff of 
Ordsall." Owing mainly to the havoc made in churches during 
the Civil War, and partly to clearances made during the "restora- 
tion " of old churches, Lancashire contains only about thirty of 
these memorials, of which Elixton is one. 

I have an especial pleasure in including a plate of this Brass, 
as in the only work on the Monumental Brasses of Lancashire 
and Cheshire (James L. Thornely), the Flixton example does not 
find a place, as " it was found impossible to take a rubbing, as 
the incised lines were filled in with pitch or some other substance.'* 

Due to the interest and ability shown by Mr. Holmes, of St. 
Mary Street, Manchester, in the matter, an illustration of the 
memorial is here given. 

The Brass measures 25 inches across, by 19f inches in depth ; 
it is fixed on the south-west wall of the Church. 
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The following is a list of all the 

MURAL TABLETS. 

in Flixton Church : — 

On the South Wall. 

Ralph Wbioht, of F)ixton House, who married Ann, Daughter 
of Thomas Barton, of Wigan, who he survived leaving no issue. 
Justice of the Peace for |j£uaQHBhire and Cheshire. After a life of 
unwearied exertion and usefulness and devoted attachment to his 
Church, his King, and his 'country, he died on the 16th day of 
November, 1831, in the 80th year of his age. 

One to Wright Leb Weight, died 2 Jany 1847. aged 51. 

John Milleb, Esq., of Hyde's Cross, Manchester, and Lord of 
the Manor of Urmston, died 10 November, 1826, aged 63. His 
remains were interred inside the Old Church, Manchester, on the 
16th day of November, 1826.* 

• RiCHABD Owen of Moira, Ireland, bom Feby 6. 1741. died 12th 
January 1830. 



On the North Wall. 
Henry Nobbets, died May 9 1832. aged 22. 

Haitnah Joynson, wife of John Joynson of Urmston, died 19 
Feby 1848. aged 68 years. 

B. J. J. Nobbeys of Davyhulme Hall born 1784. died 1844. 
aged 60 years. 

This gentleman, whose patronymic was Harris, assumed by 
sign manual the name of Norreys on his marriage with Mary, 
only child and heiress of the late Henry Norris, Esq., of Davy- 
hulme Hall. 

Also, Maby, Widow of the late R. J. J. Norreys, bom 9 March 
1780. died 18 July 1868. 88 years. 



On a brass fixed to the south wall of the inside of tower : — 

To the Glory of God and in Memory of Edmund and Jane 
Newton of Holly House, Flixton, the clock in this tower was 
presented by their daughter Mary Ellen Newton. 
1889. 

* A few yards lower down in Hyde's Cross lived Dr. Miller, in a dwelling quaint- 
looking and bow windowed. The doctor, a pattern of a gentleman and a tradesman, had 
the examining and passing of recruits for the army. The recruits during the war period 
were very numerous. It was little wonder when it was said the doctor had left to his 
heirs a vast amount of money, all acquired in the little shop next door to the *' Old 
Boar's Head " (William Doherty). 
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THE COLOURED WINDOWS. 

The window in the eastern wall (north comer) is of two 
lights filled with coloured illustrations of St. Mary and St. 
Joseph and placed to the memory of Emily Marianne Gregory 
who died the 26th May 1853 aged 13 years. 

The east window, of three lights, is filled with a representa- 
tion of the Crucifixion having at either side an illustration of 
Michael slaying the dragon ; and St. Thomas respectively. 

The window in the eastern wall (south corner) shews the 
Ascension^ and contains the following inscription : — 

To the glory of God and memory of Thomas Rogebs of Liver- 
pool, who died 2nd March 1858 in the 64th year of his age. 

There are four windows along the south wall : 

To the glory of God and in memory of the death of three 
children of Wm. Wright Worthington Wright and Mary Amelia 
his wife. November 1858. 

Subject : — '* Christ blessing the children." 

Dedicated to the glory of God and in affectionate remembrance 
of the late Alderman John Kay Esq. J.P. of Salford. Bom 1805 
died 1871. By his nephew Bichard Kay. 

Subject :— •• John Baptizing the Saviour,*^ 

To the glory of God and loving memory of Ruth Chadwick 
of the Grove, Urmston, who died April 26 1886. This is erected 
by her sister, Jane Taylor. 

Subject : — " Mary anointing the Lord with ointment and 
wiping His feet with her hair." 

To the glory of God and in memory of Abthur William 
Whitnal Lord of the Manor of Flixton. Born July 3, 1848, died 
Feb. 20, 1890. 

Subject :— "Angel with Trumpet on the Besurrection morning, 
and the Baising to life of Lazarus." 

The only coloured window on the north side is one : — 

Erected by the children of Charles and Sarah Beade to the 
glory of God and in loving memory of their parents also in 
affectionate remembrance of their grandparents John and Haknah 
JOYNSON. A.D. 1881. 

Subject ;— '♦ The visit to the tomb on Easter morning." 
" He is not here but risen." 




BELFRY. 

jr^HE jocular rules that used to be common in Lancashire church 

^ belfries are now replaced with those of a very different 

class ; more reverent and filling to this no less a part of the church, 

the modern rules find a prominent place in Flixton church belfry. 

There are two peal-boards on the walls. The jargon used in 

peal-ringing seems to run Heraldry very close in medley 

description : 

A Peal of Change Binoxno. 
On the 31st day of March, 1861, the Flixton Society of Change- 
Bingers ascended the tower of their parish church and rang a true 
and complete peal of Kent Treble Bob Major's, comprising 6,088 
changes ; it was truly completed in three hours. The peal was 
composed by Mr. James Wood, of Ashton-under-Lyne, and con- 
ducted by Mr. Wm. Collier, of Flixton ; this is the first and only 
peal of Kent Treble Bob Major's ever rung on these beUs. 

Treble, Wm. Collier ; 2nd, Wm. Harper ; 3rd, Thomas Harper ; 
4th, Henry Valentine ; 5th, Timothy Astbury ; 6th, Henry Hellaby ; 
7th, George Barlow ; Tenor, Jas. Boyle. 

The other board is headed : — 

The Lancashire Association. On Saturday, April 21st, 1894, 
in 2 hours 55 minutes on these bells. Holt's 10 part peal of Grand- 
sire Triples, 5,040 changes. 

Also on Tuesday, 28th August, 1894, in 2 hours and 54 minutes 
on these bells,Beeves 10 part peal of Grandsire Triples, 5,040 changes. 

Flixton bells are rung by a body of gentlemen acting as 
voluntary ringers. 





THE BELLS. 

JTj^HEEE must be few parishes that hold a bell history such as 
'^ Flixton does. . Possessing but four bells until 1805, it was in 
that year determined to increase the number. Subscriptions were 
accordingly arranged for, and with the aid of gifts by private 
donors, sufficient money was obtained to afford eight bells. The 
enthusiasm of the parishioners caused them to lose sight of the 
capability of the tower to bear the enormous strain of eight 
swinging bells ; however the order was given at the end of 1806 
to the leading firm in England, John Rudhall, Gloucester. 

To insure uniformity of tone the four bells were taken down 
and recast. Three of them bore the very popular motto of "Jesus 
be our speed;'* the fourth, "Leonard Asshawe, Peter Egerton, 
Esq. 1624." 

It is on record that on September 8, 1807, James Walthew^ 
Junior, went to Gloucester to inspect the bells, then in an 
advanced state of preparation. These new bells evidently 
interested the residents. By the following January, after Mr. 
Walthew's visit, the bells were ready for delivery. The following 
is a contemporary account of their arrival : — 

" On Saturday last January 9th (1808) a complete new sett of 
eight Bells arrived at the Severn Warehouse in this town (Manchester) 
from Gloucester, for Flixton Church, near the Town, and early ou 
Monday morning eight carts arrived with Pendants, and the Union 
Society of Flixton Flag flying, to convey them to their destination. 
A great concourse of people assembled on the occasion, to satisfy their 
curiosity and pass their opinion on the eight musical pieces of metal. 
As soon as they were loaded, in each cart a Bell, the Flags were 
unfurled, and a large concourse of people followed in an irregular 
procession, until they arrived at Stretford, when they were met by 
— Trafford, Esq.'s volunteer band of Musicians, and from thence a 
regular procession took place, the band playing all the way, headed 
by the Churchwardens, Parish Overseers, principal inhabitants and 
strangers of the adjoining parishes. 
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On their arrival at Flixton, the Tenor Bell was taken into a 
field adjoining the Church, belonging to Ralph Wright, Esq., and 
deposited in a small Hole, made for that purpose and turned mouth 
upwards when Ten Guineas worth of Double Strong Ale was put in 
for the populace to Regale themselves with and in little more than 
one hour, the whole of the ' Qood Old Stingo ' had disappeared and 
the whole of the Bells deposited in the Church." 

The bells were hung by J. Wrigley, of Manchester. . 

A great contrast with the religious ceremony of '' Baptism of 
Bells " that once was existent in England. Before the Eeforma- 
tion such an ofBce was accompanied with many more ceremonies 
than at present, the persons giving the bells acting as sponsors. 

The following particulars of seven of the new bells are 
interesting : — 

No. 1, given by Richard Yates weight 

„4 „ Richard Owen 

„ 5 „ The Young Men 

„ 6 „ Ralph Wright, Esq. . 

„ 8 „ The Union Societies. 
Towards the cost of this Bell, Messrs. 

Wm. Harrison and — Greaves gave 

20 guineas each 

The Parishioners' Bell 



c. 


q. lbs. 
1 8 




£ 8. 


d. 


weight 8 
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n 


„ 9 
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It 
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11 
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,, 11 
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11 


110 6 


8 



£720 1 OJ 



This last bell is sometimes yet spoken of by old residents as 
'Hh* poor folks" bell, as its cost was contributed in small 
amounts by almost every villager. 

I am inclined to think that the cost of a bell is somewhat of a 
revelation to most readers. 

The bells were first rung on the 25th January, says our 
chronicler,* " by a vast number of ringers from a great mwiy 
townships, who s^y they are a fine peal." 

I have not the exact date when the ringing of the bells had to 
be stopped, because of the unsafety of the tower, but I believe it 
was either 1862 or 1863. In 1888, after the tower had been 
rebuilt, .the bells once ^gain began to be rung. 



* A manuacript (copy) in Cbetham Library by Hev, J. Yates. 



A CHURCH DISPUTE. 

TN 1823 a difference of . opinion, between the FHxton church- 
^ wardens and the lessee of the tithes, was brought to the 
Assizes at Lancaster, before Justice Holroyd for decision. On 
<each side were employed the foremost counsel on the circuit. 

The tussle was over a stove. 

In 1814 the wardens erected a stove in the chancel for the 
accommodation of the congregation generally, and the scholars 
attending simday school in particular. This stove made matters 
too hot for Mr: R. J. J. Norreys' comfort. During two years he 
protested to the churchwardens that this stove was a nuisance to 
him and requested its removal. Finding that no heed was given 
to his remonstrances, Mr. Norreys next applied to Mr. Conyers 
Gale, who had a long lease of the tithes, and claimed to be the 
lay-rector of the church, and of course proprietor of the chancel. 

Mr. Gale took Mr. Norreys' view of the matter, and on several 
occasions requested the wardens to remove the stove to a greater 
distance from the pew. They don't. Mr. Gale instructs forcible 
removal, which was done. The churchwardens sue Mr. Gale's 
men at the Police Court for trespass, and wilful spoil of the stove. 
The verdict is for the wardens, with 7s. damages, the cost of 
netting the stove up again in its original position. 

This was appealed against and next tried at the sessions, with 
the result that the conviction was quashed. 

Now at the Lancaster Assizes the tables are turned, and 
Conyers Gale brings an action against the wardens for '* trespass 
committed in a certain close of the plaintiff, to wit, the chancel of 
the parish church by erecting a stove therein without his per- 
mission and contrary to his wish." 
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The celebrated Mr. Scarlett represented Mr. Grale, whUe the 
churchwardens had the services of the well-known Serjeant Cross. 
Judge Holroyd was decidedly of opinion that the churchwardens 
had no such use and occupation of the church as would authorise 
them to put up the stove in opposition to the will of the rector. 
The Jury, therefore, under his Lordship's direction, found a 
verdict for the plaintiff. Damages Is. Costs 40s. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



In 1851 the addition at the north-east end of the church was 
built mainly through the instrumentality of J. T. Hibbert, Esq. 

In 1875 Mr. J. Eidehalgh presented an alms dish to the 
church; in that year, also, all seats in the church were made 
free. 

1877. The taking down of the gallery decided upon, also the 
old bozed-up pews cleared away, and the church re-seated with 
its present benches ; Sunday evening service now being held some 
two or three times a month. The Sunday scholars give a new 
Prayer Book, a large Bible by Mr. J. S. Wood, and the Eagle 
Lectern by Mrs. Eeade, of Urmston, and Mrs. S. J. Eeade, of 
riixton. The pulpit and Reredos given by relatives of deceased 
parishioners. The cost of the restoration was over .£2,000. 

In 1888 (as an inscription relates on the north side of) the 
tower was rebuilt to commemorate the Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria. W. J. Hill, curate-in-cbarge ; John Stott, G. B. Thorp, 
wardens ; W. H. S. Watts, Jas. Stott, sidesmen. The bells also 
were re-hung. The total amount expended this time amounting 
to nearly £1,800. 

The Cubfbw is rung at Flixton Church nightly between 29th 
September and 25th March. 

Another very cubious old custom is observed, the ringing 
every Sunday of a bell at one o'clock and again at two o'clock. 
The precise reason is not known, but the explanation most 
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generally current is that it was to let the people of Carrington 
know that there would be service held at Flixton in the afternoon, 
or it would appear that it could not be taken for certain there 
would be. 

A curious proviso is contained in a title deed (in Chetham 
Library), dated 6th March, 1649 :— 

**For annulling this Indenture and enabling the said Ellen 
Wright to re-enter upon the premises in case the said John Wright 
shoiUd not and did not well and truly pay or cause to be paid unto 
the said Ellen Wright the sum of £500 in and upon the firs^ day of 
May then next coming, at or in the church porch of the Parish 
Church of Flixtbn." 





THE CHURCHYARD, 

On account of its great age and former mode of irregular laying 
out of the ground, cannot be said to be pretty, but at anyrate 
it is cared for. What records appear to call for notice are as 
follows. 

Somewhat unusual is the following, giving, as it does, a 
greater prominence to the epitaph, which precedes the record 
of the death. 

O Death acceptable is thy sentence unto as now in the last Age 

Remember that we have been before thee and all come after 

For this is the sentence of the Lord over all Flesh to return to the 
mother of all things in whom we sleep. 



Sub Hoc Lapide 
Lies at rest whatever was mortal of William Allen, yeomkn, of Urmstcn. 

The designation of " yeoman" is not infrequent in the church- 
yard, and as it is a term that has now almost become obsolete 
in these parts, it may be opportune to remark here that "a 
yeoman is he that hath a freehold of forty shillings a year, who 
is qualified to vote for Knights of the Shire and to do any other 
act of a freeman." 



So far as my searches have gone, I find but one centenarian : — 

James Ashton, 

Who died January 10, 1877, 

Aged 100 years and eight months. 

This gravestone is to be found near to the middle of the wall, on 
the north side. 
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An inscription somewhat unusual is to be found on a stone 
(of the Harrison family) at the north side: — 

This gr&ve being fuU it is desired never to be opened any more. 



Also a similar one on the eastern side, recording only two names 
(Joshua Beswick and his wife Eleanor) : — 

This stone is not to be removed any more. 



Perhaps the heaviest, thickest, and largest single ^tone ever 
placed over graves is that of the Walkden family on the southern 
side of the churchyard. This flat stone measures 8 feet 9 inches 
by 7 feet, and is 6 J inches thick. 



Another grave on the south side of the yard that attracts 
attention is that of the Wright family. The extraordinary 
amount of close ironwork thereabouts seems strangely out of 
keeping with its surroundings, suggesting the idea that preven- 
tion of "burking" was uppermost in the designers of this 
strongly constructed covering. 



Kobert Costerdine, of Davyhulme, Preacher of the Gospel, 
who departed this life 18th March 1812. aged 85 years. 

The Methodist Magazine for 1812 (p. 706) supplies some 
further particulars of Eobert Costerdine, who was born in 
Flixton. Was '*an useful preacher and a peaceful fellow 
labourer." 



^ How strong is the home feeling that latent lies in most men's 
hearts yet finds not expression till '*the time comes "let the 
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following testify. One is forcibly reminded of James Mont- 
gomery's lines on *'Home": — 

Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found ! 
Art thou a man ? — a patriot ? — look around ; 
O, thou shaJl find, howe'er thy footsteps roam, 
That land thy country, and that spot thy home. 

Thomas, son of the above-named Thomas and Martha Sogers, 
who died 11th March, 1871, aged 50 years, at New Orleans, 
United States of America, and whose remains were conveyed 
thence, for final interment in this place. 



To the memory of John Booth, of Flixton, who. died 16th 
March 1778. aged 43. on the same day and within a few hours 
after the decease of his wife, Hannah, who was buried with him in 
the same grave, leaving seven children behind them. 

Header, have patience, for a moment stay 
Nor grudge the tribute of a friendly tear. 

For John, who once made all our village gay, 
Has taken up his clay-cold lodging here. 

Suspended now his fiddle lies asleep 
That once with music us'd to charm the ear. 

Not for his Hannah lay reserved to weep, 
John yields to fate with his companion dear. 

So tenderly he loved his dearer part 

His fondness could not stay behind. 
And death through kindness seemed to throw the dart 

To ease his sorrows as he knew his mind. 

In cheerful labours all their time they spent 
Their happy lives no length of days acquired 

But hand in hand to nature's goal they went. 
And just lay down to sleep when they were tired. 

The relics of this faithful honest pair 
One little space of mother earth contains 

Let earth protect them with a mother's care 
And constant verdure grace her for her pains. 

The pledges of their tender loves remain 
For seven fine children blessed their nuptial state, 

Behold them, neighbours, nor behold in vain. 
But heal the sorrows of their lost estate. 

At the foot of the above verses is written the following : — 

Experienced fidelity of the deceased John and Hannah, Thomas 
Jones, of Urmston, wrote the above. 
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Thomas Jones also bore the cost of the stone and its lettering. 
His original home was Pownhall Hall, Wilmslow. He eventually 
came to Urmston, was a manufacturer of small wares, and regarded 
as a gentleman with means. From Urmstpn he went London- 
wards. He was described as a shrewd, somewhat over-reaching 
man with extravagant habits, and as a consequence he died in the 
Urmston poorhouse. 

In memory of William Johnson of Flixton, Mariner, who died 
August ard 1829. Aged 59. 

He was wounded on board the Shannon when Captain Broke 
took the Chesapeake in 15 minutes in Boston Bay Ist June 1813, 
also William Fielding of Flixton who died August 22 1859. Aged 
63. Beneath reposes two kind husbands also Mary the goodwife of 
the Two kind husbands died January 22, 1863. Aged 67 years. 



One verse only of the well known Blacksmith's epitaph has 

been appropriately placed on the gravestone of William Oldfield, 

of Stretford, Smith, who departed this life March 27th, 1817, 

aged 36 years : — 

My anvil and Hammer are declined 
My bellows have quite lost their wind 
My coals are done my debt is paid 
My vices in the dust are laid. 

This stone was ornamented at the upper corners with horse- 
shoe and pincers, but these emblems are now quite worn away. 

This epitaph is sometimes ascribed to Tim Bobbin, whilst 
others say it is by Hayley. It is frequently to be met with in 
distant parts of England.* 

Silent grave to thee 1 trust 
This precious pearl of worthy dust 
Keep it safe O sacred Tomb 
Untill her husband ask for room. 



On an infant, aged two weeks : — 

When the Archangels trump shall blow and souls in bodies join, 
Millions will wish their lives below had been as short as thine. 

* To make the epitoph complete, the remaining four lines are here given : — 

My coal is spent, ray iron's gon'e, 
My nails are drove» my work is done. 
My lire-dried corpse here lies at rest. 
My soul, smoke-like, soars to be blest. 
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Jessb, Son of Samuel and Ann Hindley, who lost his life at the 
launch of the " Emma/' at New Quay, Feb. 26, 1828. Aged 18 years. 

Mrs. Banks has woven an interesting account of this pathetic 
accident in the closing chapters of her novel, " The Manchester 
Man." 



Jonathan Tomlinson, London Waggoner, and late farmer 
at Carrington Hall, in Cheshire, 16th March 1742. 



On a gravestone : 



To virtous ways he was Inclin*cl , 
He liv'd in peace with all mankind 
And now he's gone to wait that call 
Which great day will astonish all. 



Thos. Habp^r, Clerk and Sexton of this Church 43 years, died 
May 16„ 1862. Aged 73 y.ears. 

Also of the Son, Thomas Harper, Clerk and Sexton of this 
Church 40 years, who died March 28, 1892. Aged 78 years. 



The earliest dates of burial in the churchyard that I have 

seen is a small stone at the north-east corner, on which is this 

brief record : — 

WD 

1669. 



Another containing the following : — 

BVAV 

1684 
John Johnson, Schoolmaster. 



Also a third stone : — 



Alice wife of William Wood. 
26 March 1681. 
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John Hopps late of Manchester, Bookseller, he was Born on 
"^ the 4th Day of March. O.S 1740 at a village called Helwith, near 
Kichmond in the North Riding of Yorkshire and departed this Life 
October the 30th 1822 in the 83rd year of his Age. 

Old Hopps, as familiarly he was known in his day, was a 
well-known character in Manchester. Silk mercer, bookseller, 
farmer, bookseller again, up and down various parts of England, 
finally settling in Manchester. His varied experiences and 
intelligence rendered his shop a veritable social exchange. 



In 1868 (January) an addition to the churchyard was made, 
at the west end, and a later addition at the east end in 1887. 

There are something like 2,000 graves at this date, of which 
the present curate-in-charge, the Rev. A. W. Smith, is having a 
transcript made. To enable easy reference when the same comes 
to be used, index letters with figures are at intervals cut in the 
grave-yard wall. 

Up to quite recently a public walk was used through the yard, 
but the right is very properly disputed by the churchwardens. 



THE SUN-DIAL. 



This was either set up or renewed in 1772, and bears on the 
dial the names of the three churchwardens in that year, and the 
name of the maker, James Sandiford. Lat. 53. 28."* 



'*' James Sandiford was a Manchester clock-maker of repute, and whose handiwork 
is yet to be seen in Grandfather Clocks, now much valued. He resided in Top S^lfok]> 
— ^the vicinity of the Cathedral. 



THE CHURCHWARDENS' ACCOUNTS. 

TT would not be an inaccurate statement to make that the 
^ and history of Flixton is to be found in the many curious 
interesting entries recorded in this old book of accounts, which 
begins in 1705 and ends with 1765. 

The book itself is worthy of publication, and coupled with 
notes of comment and elucidation, we should be possessed of fact 
and detail, that at once gives us a true picture of that period. 

Two years' accounts are here presented, with all exactness, as 
representative of the re^t : — 

A TRUE Account of what Money hath been received by Thomas Johnson, 

alias Jeffrons, Thos. Pearson, Church Wardens of Flixton for the 

Year 1708 

■ U s d 

Keceived by one Ley of one penny a shill: 03 12 04 

Disbursed by the a^ Church-wardens as follows, Im- 
primis for one Prayer Booke 00 00 03 

Spent at y* Towns meeting at y® Clerks 00 07 03 

For beesoms for the church 00 00 06 

Pd to Joseph Par for Timber for ye 1st bel wheel and 

Beer 00 11 08 

For nails for wheel and beer 00 01 03 

Pd to Geo Royle for making ye wheel 00 07 03 

Spent at ye clerks at ye hanging 00 01 09 

For Leather and Cholering ye Bells 00 02 00 

For glazeing church and school 00 06 08 

For Ringing at ye 5*^ of November 00 06 06 

For candles 00 00 3J 

Pd to Thomas Hornby for Boards 00 00 lOf 

For going to Manchester 00 00 06 

Pd to Henry Darbishire for hook's and Nails 00 00 04 
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* , _ 11 s d 

For Clock boards .....;. 00 Ql 04 

For Bell Ropes 00 05 00 

Pd to William Roberts for ye School Lock 00 00 03 

For going to Manchester 00 00 06 

To ye Dains Court 00 05 06 

To Rondle Low 000806 

For ye Writeing 00 02 00 

For Lime and Hair 00 01 04 

For ye Church Yeate 00 00 02 

In all 3 11 8 

Received of S^- a house and 2<i' a cottage 00 10 00 

For bread and wine 00 06 01 

Received of Henry Darbishire for old Church Doors . . 00 02 08 

In pocket 00 06 07 

Paid to Randle Low , 00 05 00 

Pd to Henry Darbishire 00 01 06 

p. eoerton. 

Edward Sedowick. 



The Acc/s of Thos. Royle, John Smith & Edmund Coupe Ch: Wardens 

of the Parish of Flixton for Y*- Year 1724. 
Disburst as follows : 

Imp : for Bread <fe Wine at Whitsuntide 

paid to the Slaters 

Wire for the Clock 6d. clock rope 2d. in all 

Bell ropes 

Spent at drawing our presentments 

to the Bishops Court at Michaelmas 

our journey thither 

For bread & wine at Christmas 

Paid to a passenger 

To Wm. Roberts for mending the Lock on Steeple Door 

Bread /fe Wine at Michaelmas 

Do. on Palm Sunday 

Spent at concluding a bargain with the painter 

for three hundred laths & carriage 

for a pound of candles 
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U 8 d 

Ringing on the 5th November 7 € 

Mending the church gates 4d. & keeping the clock in ) ^ . 

order <& for work at the Bells 6s in all / 

for washing the sorplice 2 

for Oyl A beesoms 2 6 

for five load & an half of lime 11 

Ralph Tomsons Bill 9 8 

Joa. Parr's Bill 1 16 

Wm. Bayleys Bill for Timber 12 4 

To Hy. Darbyshire for laths 3 9 

Hy. Speakmans Bill , 16 4 

John GUbodys Bill 16 

Agreed with the Painter for his work 7 10 

Spent on the parish meeting on Easter Tuesday 5 

Parchment for writing a List of Births <&c on 6 

To Robt. Hesketh for Hair '. 4 8 

for mending y^ church fane 1 8 

Thos Rogers for drawing Timber from Manchester.. .. 2 

for fetching three load of Lime from Gaudy-Bank .... 1 

JoynersBill 3 2 4 

Thos. Barlows Bill 9 8 

for writing the accounts 2 

paid to the court officers at going out of office 7 

to the new ch: wardens going to Manchester 3 6 

Spent upon y® workmen by Edm: Coupe 4 

Timber bought of John Legh 13 8 

21 14 6 

Assessed & Collected @ 4d. Shilling 23 10 9 

Received of the preceding Ch: Wardens 6 1 



Seen & allowed by the Heads of the in all 23 16 10 

parish upon Easter Tuesday. 

remains in all hands 2 2 4 

N.B. It was agreed by the Heads of y parish y* the money remaining 
in our hands 8h<* be allowed y® Painter for drawing Moses & Aaron. 

"Spent at."— It is observable in all accounts of this class, 
throughout the country, that no public business could be 
got through unless something was " Spent at " ; which I take to 
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be an equivalent for rent to the landlord of the inn for the use of 
the room that accommodated the meeting. 

" Fqr Ringing at y''- 5th of November." — Any event that 
requires celebrating brings into play the ringers of the church 
bells — now they do it with the aid of a brass band. 

u j^Q Y^ Dain's Court." — Most probably attendance at the 
Dean's Court. 

" For y^ Writeing." — The wardens evidently were unable 
to write out the accounts, and so had to employ some one to do it 
for them. 

"The Church Ykatb."— The Church Gate. 

Price of lime in 1724, a load and a half for 11/- 

Price of Carting. — Three loads (of lime), a shilling ; a load 
of timber from Manchester, 2/- 

Caudy Bank. — Calderbank. 

" Moses and Aaron.**-— The mode of spending " the money 
remaining in our hands '' is amusing, though not at all unusual at 
the time. 

The drawings would be interesting to look at now. And who 
was y* Painter ? if Tim Bobbin had not been " with one Johnson, 
a dutch-loom weaver, on Newton Moor, hating slavery in all 
shapes," one might suppose him to be the artist. 



EDUCATION. 

TIFHE earliest record of any organized provision for public 
^ education in this district, is to be found in the following copy 
of an indenture (communicated to L. <& G« Antiq. Soc. by 
Tailent-Bateman Esq.) made in the year 1643, which originating 
as it did, from a man having his hands full of national affiiirs in that 
unsettled period, is sufficient evidence that in Peter Egerton, 
Flixton possessed a man in advance of his times and surroundings. 

A Lease fob a Schoolhouse for Flixton for Ninety Nine Years, deter- 
minable ON Three Lives, 

The Indenture was entered into between Peter Egerton of 
Shagh in the county of Lancaster, Esquire, of the one part 
and George Smyth of fi^ton, John Warburton, Thorn's 
Walkden, Laurence Lee, and John Lee de Le Stone, of fflixton, 
aforesaid, yeomen, of the other part, whereby it was witnessed 
that Mr. Egerton in consideration of the great love and affec- 
tion that he hath and beareth unto litterature and learning, 
and for the advancem*t thereof and to the end and Intent that 
a convenient place and schoole howse may bee and continue 
within fflixton af oresayd for the teachinge and instructing of 
children and scholl'rs therein and within ye parish of fflixton 
and for divers other good causes and consid'ations him there- 
unto moveinge leased to the other parties all and singular that 
one cottage, messuage and tenemente and dwelling howse with 
its app*tenances seytoate att and on the north side of the 
parishe Gha»^ of fflixton and adjoyninge to and unto the 
p'ish Churchyard of fflixton, conteyninge two bayes of 
buildinge and late in the tenure or occupation of Henry Mosse 
of fflixton, yeoman, or his assigns for a schoole howse to teach 
children in togeather. The property was to be held by the 
lesees " and the survivors or survivor their heyrs exe'cors and 
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assigns for & daring the lyfe and lyves naturall of John Smyth ^ 
Sonne of Bichard Smyiih of fflixton, husbandman, Katherine 
Mosse now wyfe of the sayd Henry Mosse, and Bichard 
Smyth son of the said George Smyth of fflixton yeoman and 
for and daring the lyfe natarall of the longest lyver of them. 
To bee and continue a schoole howse for the teachinge and 
instruction of ye children of the parish of fflixton duringe the 
said tearme and not otherwyse.'' 

The rent reserved to Mr. Egerton and his heirs and assigns 
was the nominal one of "Thirteene Pence," and was made payable 
half-yearly " att the feast day of the Nativitie of St. John 
Baptist and that of St. Martin the Byshop in Winter," but another 
condition or consideration for the lease was the rendering yearly 
to the lessor and his representatives of the following exceptional 
service, viz. : " one day drawinge of Turves with an able p*son, 
and one daye reapinge or shearinge of corne with an able reaper 
or shearer of corne in and upon the Demeasne lands of the sayd 
Peter Egerton now or hereafter to be belonginge to the capitall 
Messuage of Shagh aforesayd, for and in lieu and freed of all 
rents, boones, duties, suites, services, heriotts and averages " in 
respect of the demised premises. Among other provisions in the 
lease is one stipulation that the lessees, who of course are really ^ 
the school trustees, should not use or allow to be used, the demised 
cottage for any other purpose than as a school house for the 
children of "fiixton parish ;" and another requiring the trustees 
to keep the building in proper repair. The witnesses are Edward 
Wolmore (the Fiixton minister), James Eoyle, John Erlam, John 
Perse, and Arnold Royle. 

When this " Schoolehowse " was demolished there appears to 
he no exact record, but in the sale of sQine land in 1773, belonging 
to one Thomas Darbyshire, to widen the road "over against the 
Church leading towards Shiawtown," there was a causeway found 
under the soil all the length, no doubt one of the approaches 
to the school. The land in question was sold at the high price of 
sixpence per yard. 

Following this school the next appears, in 1662, to have been 
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on some ground opposite to the present Eoebuck Inn, Church 
Eoad, upon one of those patches of land past which the road 
skirts each side, and yet to be found in neighbouring townships. 

As near as accuracy can be attained this building ceased to be 
used as a school about the year 1802, for about that time or 
shortly after we find another building has come into use for the 
same purpose ; this structure is still in existence, but made into 
three cottages. In one ol the windows, that at the west end, may 
still be seen the diamond-paned casement. The cottages are yet 
known amongst the older inhabitants as 'Hhe school-houses." 
They are on the right-hand side of Church Koad, opposite to 
Shaw-town farm. 
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THE SUMPTUARY LAWS. 

FLIXTON OFFENDEBS. 

*CTLM08T from time immemorial sumptuary laws have had an 
/ ^ existence. The earliest . pe^ii^ps . ;n Jpljqgland were made in 
Edward IIL's reign (1327-77). They verb" epactments against 
extravagance both of dress and of food. Mr. OBVoude suggests 
that such statutes may have been regarded at the time when 
they were issued as declaration? oiwhair ) was' wise and good, 
rather than laws to which obedience could be enforced {vide 
Chambers's Ency., page 206). This may be true in part, but by 
the light of the following document, extracted from '' Lane, and 
Ches. Antiq. Notes," page 129, John de Eadclif, of Ordesale, 
was distrained upon for giving livery of cloth and hats to people 
other than his menial servants or officers, to which latter he 
could give, but (with certain exceptions) to no other ; but he had 
done, hence the action, which lay against him, as also against the 
recipients. In this case obedience was enforced. 

Most of the English sumptuary laws were repealed in 1604, 
but some remained on the statute book as late as 1856. 

The following is a list of local offenders brought into court 
held at Lancaster before the King's Justices, William Babyngton 
and James Strang ways, in the year 1429 : — 

Henry del Lawe, of Flixton, Husbandman. 
Ralph le Smyth, of Flixton, Smith. 
Bobert de Guldene, of Flixton, Husbandman. 
John Dyconsone, of Flixton, Husbandman. 
William Hiksone, of Flixton, Cobbler. 
John Gillowe, of Flixton, Husbandman. 
William de Hulme, of Deefhulme, Franklin* and 
John, his son, of Deefhulme, Scholar. 
Boger de Hulme, of Deefhulme, Yeoman. 
Henry Bichardsone, of Deefhulme, Husbandman. 
John le Megh, of Deefhulme, Husbandman. 

* Old English = A bailifif or'steward of an estate. 
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SHAW HALL AND SOME OF ITS OCCUPANTS. 




1 7^/^ ^^L&^^^ 



AiNES writes: "This 
venerable man- 
sion is of the age 
of James L (1603- 
25), with gables 
and wooden para- 
pets on the S.W. 
and North sides. 
The roof has a 
profusion of chim- 
neys and a cupola in the centre (since 1863 the cupola has been 
removed)* In one of the apartments is a painting, covering 
the principal part of the ceiling, which represents the family 
of Darius kneeling in supplication before Alexander the Great 
This picture, though 200 years old, is in fine preservation. 
There are some smaller paintings and tapestry in other rooms, 
on one of which is represented a Persian chief at parley with 
Alexander and afterwards submitting to the Conqueror. 
Stained glass in the windows exhibits the arms of Asshawe and 
Egertoh, successive lords of Flixton. Adjoining the gardens was 
once a moat, which has disappeared." 

The surveyor of the Kidehalgh estate (Henry S. Batey, Esq,) 
informs me that this valuable and rare tapestry is subject to 
special arrangements with respect to tenancy of the Hall, as it 
still belongs to the owner of the property, Mrs. Ridehalgh. 
Shaw Hall is inseparable from the history of Flixton, The 
earliest known family residing at Shaw-town {not the present 
Hall) as this part of Flixton is named, is that of the Valentines. 
There is a legend attached to the place, which a former tenant of 
the Hall, the Rev. Jas. McDougall, has woven into ballad form, 
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with the title of "The Ladye of Asshawe." Sir Ealph Valentine was 
at Bos worth Field ; when setting out from Flixton, so the legend 
runs, vowed to his wife that he would return " alive or dead." 
Sir Ralph's valour, as well as the hundred "Flyxton'* stalwart 
trained men, is well told. Sir Ealph is slain, and bids his men 
take his body home to Shaw. With misgivings as to what has 
happened, Ladye Alice goes out to meet the returning soldiers. 

But o^er her form there ran 
The tremor and the chiU of death 

His face was aU she saw 
And sinking at his charger's feet, 

Died Alice of Asshawe ! 

The Valentines were followed by the Asshawe family, or as 
in documents their name is frequently written, Ashall. The 
tenants of Flixton owed suit and service to the court of Man- 
chester {vide Baines), which will account for the following entry 
in the Manchester Court Leet: (1595) Eecerds, vol. 2 p. 91. 
"The Jurye dothe presente that Mr. Leonarde Ashall of y® 
Shawe gent ys depted synce the last, but who is his nexte heyre 
wee know not." To that entry Mr. Earwaker appends the 
following information : Leonard Ashawe, of the Shaw, in Flixton, 
gent, was the second son of Eoger Ashawe, of the Hall on the 
Hill, in Heath Gliarnock; Co. Lane, gent; by his wife Jane, 
daughter of Christopher Hulton, of Farnworth, Co. Lane. He 
was living in 1533, and subsequently succeeded to the family 
estates on the death of his elder brother Thomas. He married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Ealph Hodgkinson, by whom he had at 
least two sons, Leonard who succeeded him and Laurence who 
died in 1589 and 6 daughters. Leonard Ashall the elder was 
buried at Flixton on January 6 1594-5. His will is dated 
dlst Dec. 1594 and proved at Chester 27th Jany. 1594-5. 

The second Leonard Asshawe died without male heirs, his 
daughter, Elizabeth Asshawe, married Peter Egerton in 1611 who 
came into the Asshawe property upon the death of his father-in- 
law. 
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Peter Egerton was a descendant of the Eidley branch of the 
Cheshire family of Egerton. His wooing of Bessie Asshawe 
"The Gem of Flixton" Mr. Geo. Esdaile, of Manchester has 
pleasantly related into a booklet, entitled the ** Bride of Shaigh 
Hall,'' and which was produced for the benefit of a Bazaar held 
at Flixton in 1881. 

Peter Egerton was High Sheriff of Lancashire in 1641; also 
a deputy lieutenant. During the civil war he. took up the Parlia- 
mentary side and when lA 1642 the Eoyalist forces were marching 
from Warrington to seize Manchester many of the leading men 
in and around Manchester assembled there to defend it, amongst 
the number was Egerton of Shagh. In the ever-memorable siege 
of Lathom House Egerton served there under Fairfax, who being 
called away to other work the command of a second assault on 
the House was entrusted to (now) General Egerton with 4,00Q 
men, to whom the brave and dauntless Lady of Lathom was 
obliged to surrender. 

Many other public offices did he fill, his name is first and 
foremost in all that concerned Flixton at this period. He died 
on May 22, 1656, by misadventure. 

To the Kev, Henry Newcome we are indebted for particulars 
which he thus records in his '* Autobiography" (Chet. Soc. vol. 
26) : " Colonel Egerton of the Shaw here in Lancashire, who 
used to take flour of brimstone for some distemper he had; 
he sent the maid into the closet, and she mingled it with milk 
and he drank it, and it proved mercury.; and by this woful 
mistake he was poisoned and died within a few hours." 

Other of the Egerton family continued to reside here until 
1757, in which year Widow Egerton of Shaw Hall married 
Humphrey Owen at that time minister of Flixton Church. In 
1722 the estates was purchased by William Latus, a Manchester 
attorney. The MancJiester Mercury of 1764 contains the 
following advertisement : — 

To be sold by Auction on 12th Oct. at the BulPs Head in the 
Market place. Manchester, The capital messuage, or Mansion of 
Shaw with the demense lands, rights and appurtenances thereof 
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and also several other messuages, chief rents, tithes and heredita- 
ments ifi i^'lixton, being the estate of the late William Latus. Gent, 
deceased, and of the yearly yalue of £500, subject to a yearly 
deduction of £48. 2s. Od. out of the tythes. 

In 1867 Shaw Hill was the property of Miss Warburton. 
At the present time it is owned by Mrs. Elizabeth Kidehalgh of 
Fell Foot. In 1864 it was tenanted by Mr. James McDougall, 
who conducted a school here. There is in the King Street 
(Manchester) Eeference Library a volume entitled " Endeavour," 
which contains a series of essays and other pieces written by his 
pupils. 

It was within these walls that effect was given to one of 
Manchester's numerous benevolent projects. I allude to the 
Orphan Schools known as the " Warehousemen and Clerks'," an 
institution established to provide a home, and, as far as possible, 
supply the place of parent to necessitous children, and to give 
them an education fitted to prepare them for an active and 
useful life. The magnificent building which now house these 
children at Cheadle Hulme has not been raised without a large 
expenditure of time, money, and patience, and the intelligent 
zeal which has guided the fortunes of this institution to the 
position it has now attained, bpth in the educational and philan- 
thropic world, would form an interesting chapter and go a long 
way to refute Dickens's fiipg at Manchester, that amongst some 
Thomas Gradgrinds and Josiah Bounderbys there are more 
Cheeryble Brothers. It is no part of the functions of this book 
to trace, step by step, the successful career of this institution, 
though that would be an interesting labour, especially so as no 
permanent account of its progress is available, but a brief narra- 
tion of it may nevertheless be allowed. 

The need that was felt for such an institution as that now 
under notice caused a few gentlemen, well known in home-trade 
circles in London, to set afoot, in December of 1853, a scheme for 
the establishment there of a school for the children of deceased 
and necessitous warehousemen and clerks. An energetic canvass 
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for subscriptions was immediately begun amongst the class whom 
the project was intended to benefit, with the gratifying result of 
^3,184 being promised by January in the following year. To 
these figures must be added the subscriptions of the heads of 
firms in London and the provinces, in all the promised amount 
totalling up to £8,000. From the rules that had been adopted for 
this suggested institution subscribers to the funds, residing more 
than 50 miles from London, were to be entitled to certain rights 
and privileges. 

With the laudable view of extending the usefulness of the 
school the Board of Management of the (London) Warehousemen 
and Clerks' Schools for Orphan and Necessitous Children resolved 
to send to Manchester a deputation which should explain their 
plans and also solicit the financial support of the town. Adver- 
tisements in the local papers of September, 1854, announce that 
the deputation will consist of William Leaf, Esq., Treasurer; Jos. 
C. Wakefield, a Trustee ; Richard Beall (of Bradbury, Greatorex, 
and Beall) ; W. J. Powell ; D. Shepherd (of J. F. Pawson & Co.) ; 
and Noble Hall (of Stein & Hall). Their Secretary, Alfred T. 
Jay, had preceded them, and from the 14th to the 22nd he 
would be found at the Queen's Hotel, where subscriptions and 
communications could be sent. 

A public meeting to receive the deputation was accordingly 
held on Sept. 19, in the Albion Hotel, Piccadilly, when nearly 
every mercantile house in Manchester was represented.- Mr. 
Ezekiel Brown (of J. Carlton, Walker, & Co.) occupied the chair. 
The first resolution — to the effect that the proposed schools were 
worthy of attention, and that those now assembled would do all 
they could to carry out so excellent an object — found a ready 
seconder in the person of Mr. Sharp. Then comes a divergence ; 
it soon became evident that though there was unanimity in the 
main object, there was also division in the method of administra- 
tion. In the interval between the announcement of the visit of 
the London deputation, and the meeting of Sept. 19, it had 
occurred to a few of the Manchester men, why not have schools 
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of our own ? Accordingly we find then Mr. Shaw (of Westheads) 
moving and Mr. Bannerman seconding the following resolution : 
*' That this meeting resolves, herewith, to endeavour to procure 
funds for the purpose of establishing schools in this locality, and 
that a committee be formed for carrying out that object." This, 
of course, is immediately followed by remarks from the deputation 
of a depreciative character. Matters had now arrived at a per- 
plexing stage. The feeling of the bulk of the meeting was no 
doubt voiced in Mr. Watts (of Jones Bros.), who thought the idea 
of having schools in Manchester had been somewhat unpreparedly 
thrust on the meeting, whilst Mr. Slater (of S. & J. Watts) thought 
subscribers would take more inteiest every way in an institution 
nearer home than one in the Metropolis, and accordingly obtains 
an adjournment of the meeting for a month, during which time a 
canvass should be made of the opinion of those most interested^ 
and thinks that as XI, 500 had been collected in Manchester in 
two days for the London institution, more would be forthcoming 
for a local school. Mr. Eamsey (of Carlton, Walkers) then moves 
the following duly seconded resolution: "That Messrs. Nash, 
Sharp, Shaw, Bannerman, Slater, Symes, and Morris, with power 
to add to their number, act as a committee to get the opinion of 
Manchester and surrounding districts between now and the next 
meeting." 

Naturally the London gentlemen were somewhat disappointed 
at the unexpected turn the events of the evening had arrived at, 
and in reply to a hearty vote of thanks offered to them, " wished 
the committee success, and did not wish to take a shilling of 
Manchester's money if they thought they could spend it better 
themselves." 

Large amounts, as we have previously stated, had been 
promised in subscriptions by many of the Manchester firms; these 
are duly advertised in the local papers, whose columns also give 
prominence to the following announcement put forward by the 
newly-appointed committee : — 
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Manchester District School for Orphans and Necessitous Children 
OF Warehousemen and Clerks. 

The committee of the proipoters of this institution beg respect- 
fully to inform the bankers, merchants, manufacturers, and others, 
employers of warehousemen, clerks in Manchester, that the forma- 
tion of an independent association with a school of its own is, by 
the classes most interested in the matter, much preferred to the 
formation of an Association auxiliary to the London Association. 
The warehousemen and clerks of Manchester are now actively 
engaged in canvassing their own class, in order to learn what 
support from that source may be expected. As soon as this is 
done, if the result wsurrants it, the matter will be laid before the 
employers generally, and then assistance solicited in favour of the 
local scheme. 

22, St. Ann's Square, ^- Richardson, 

26th September, 1854. Secretary. 

The canvass amongst the employes during 14 days resulted in 
the promise of £2,300, which was so gratifying to the promoters 
of the local scheme that at a meeting held on 18th October, 1854, 
it was then decided that these schools should be founded, and 
founded they were. 

During the course of time I have seen several inquiries in the 

public prints asking for the names of the founders of this most 

worthy institution, but have not seen them replied to. The first 

committee were : — 

Mr. Ezekiel Brown. Mr. George Jackson. 

John Abbott. „ Thomas Noton. 

William Slater. „ Matthew Dean. 

William Nash. „ William Layter. 

S. Swan. „ Gault. 

James Purdy. „ B. Bannerman. 

Having as first trustees : — 

Sir John Potter, Esq. Robt. N. Philips, Esq. 

Edward R. Langworthy, Esq. Edward Westhead, Esq. 

Samuel Watts, Esq. Arthur H. Heywood, Esq. 

James Carlton, Esq. 

Briefly, then, to conclude, not having yet schools of their 
own, two boys, Lambert and Drinkwater, were placed as stated 
(at the beginning of this chapter) at Shaw Hall, Flixton, then 
kept as a school by Mr. Jas. Macdougall (still living, and now a 
Congregational minister at Higher Broughton). From here, in 
1861, larger premises were taken in Park Place, Ardwick. 
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When the history of the schools comes to be written it will 
tell with what eclat Earl Granville laid the foundation stone in 
1867 of the present buildings, and how in 1869-70 Mr. Thos. 
Noton, a well-known Urmston resident, with other gentlemen, 
assisted in the raising of the last £4,000, which would then pay 
off the building debt and also celebrate the twenty-fifth year of 
the local Saturday half-holiday movement, and record much to 
the credit of Manchester men. 

The Hall is now divided into two residences ; from Church 
Eoad one sees only the back part of it. The front and the house 
generally has a picturesque effect when viewed from Ashton-on- 
Mersey, Rimmer's " Summer Eambles " gives an interior view 
of Shaw Hall. 

The Well on the roadside between Shaw Hall and Shawtown 
Bridge, if noticeable for nothing else, is remarkable for the fact 
that it has never been known to fail. 

As is common with many houses of the date of this Hall, 
which associates either a ghost or an underground passage to river 
or church, I have the authority of the surveyor of the estate as to 
the latter, that no trace of anything like a passage has ever been 
seen. 





AN ASSESSMENT IN 1641. 

*B[T the Chetham Library is an interesting original document 
/ ^ that carries us back very vividly to the troublesome times 
of Charles I. 

A book of Canons, issued by the sole authority of the 
King, ignored Assembly and Kirk session in Scotland, and 
practically abolished the whole Presbyterian system. Charles, 
regarding it as his prerogative, set aside Knox's Liturgy, insisting 
on the use in Scotland of a new Liturgy based on the English 
Book of Common Prayer, the handiwork chiefly of Laud. The 
first time this new Prayer Book was attempted to be used, caused 
a riot in Edinburgh. Nothing less than a rebellion in Scotland 
was the result. The religious fervour in the Scotsman was 
roused, and the Covenant was taken afresh. The Marquis of 
Hamilton was sent to put an end to the quarrel, but all the reply 
he got was a request for the withdrawal of the Book of Canons 
and Common Prayer, the Abolition of the Court of High Com- 
mission, a free Parliament, and a free General Assembly. 

"I will rather die," the King wrote to Hamilton, '*than 
yield to these impertinent and damnable demands." Charles 
threatened war on them. What troops Charles could scramble 
together were no match for those of the " old little crooked 
soldier," General Leslie. A truce was an'anged. Again do the 
troops of Charles, under Strafford's counsel, advance to the north. 
Charles was forced back upon York, his own people had not, 
could not, and would not give him the necessary support. 
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" Charles," says Carlyle, " entered into secret tamperings with 
the officers of the English Army, which, lying now in Yorkshire, 
ill-paid, defeated, and in neighbourhood of a Scotch Army 
victoriously furnished with £850 a day, was very apt for discon- 
tent." 

The threat of the Scots' further advance forced Charles at 
length to give way. 

And now comes in our document, whose full title explains its 
use : — 

A true certificat or presentment of the names and sirnames of 
all and singular the persons inhabiting within the severall Town- 
ships of riixton and Shaghe in the County of Lancaster taxable 
according to their degrees estate by the act of parliament Intituled 
an acte for the speedy provision of money for the disbandinge the 
armies and settlinge the peace of the two kingdomes of England 
and Scotland. 

Ano Dni 1641 Caroli Anglie xvij 

Made by the constables and churchwardens of the Town- 
ships of Flixton and Shaghe. 

Then follows a list of 217 names ,with varying amounts 
opposite to the head of the household, after which the fol- 
lowing : — 

Our parsonage belonges to the Cathedrall of Litchfield and is 
thereby meanes of a prebend there and is now in the hands of one 
Mr. Stockett Luttwiche prebend of y« Said church who as we 
beleeve is taxed as prebend in at Litchfield. 

The document is completed by the signature of those that 

could write, and those that could not write make some very 

curious marks. 

Thomas Walkden. Constable 

Bobert Tailor (mark) 

John Shawcrosse « 

Henerie Smith ^mark) 

James Boyle (mark) 

William Owen 

Henerie Abbott (mark) 

Richard Bodgers (mark\ 

John Warburton (mark) 

A similar list for Urmston is there containing another 116 
names. 
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The following entries concerning Flixton, Urmston, and 
Davyhulme are to be found in the 

Manchester Court Leet Becords. 

At the court held 10th October, 1648.— Thomas Tayleor of fflixton for 
sellinge a peck of oats and a peice of a sack the 7th of 
October last the bottome of them bemge a greate deale 
worse then the toppe. ideo in mia dni (at the mercy of the 
lord of the manor), fined xiij^ iiijd (13s. 4d.) 

The Jury doe present William Shawe of Urmeston for 
sellinge Oates upon the first day of July last before the 
market bell did ringe. find x« (10s.) 

8th May, 1655.— John Tompson of fflixton fined v« (5s.) for selling 
unwholesome meate. 

9th October, 1655.— The Jurie doe prsent the constable of fflixton 
who have not appeared att this Leet Court as of right they 
ought to doe. 

The constables are amerced by the said Jury in xx^ a 
piece for not appearinge att the Said Co^ 

Oct., 16C2. — Kobert Holt of Davyhulme for selling unwholesome flesh, 
fined ij vi^ (2s. 6d.) 

Oct., 1662. — Thomas Warburton of fflixton for bringeinge Leather to 
Towne unsealed beinge a cutter of Leather, fined ij* vj^ 
(2s. 6d.) 

4th Oct., 1677.— Peter Warburton of fflixton for sellinge 3 hydes wett 
and unsealed, fined v'> (5s.) 

Peter Warburton, of fflixton. Tanner, for cutting and 
Selling of tanned leather contrary to the forme of the 
Statue, fined iij* iiijd (3s. 4d.) 

6 October, 1737.— Thomas Smethurst of fflixton for bringing to market 
21bs. of Butter Short of weight, fined 1 shilling. 

Upon presentment of the officers for searching and 
sealing leather John Moors of Devyhulme is fined ijs (2s.) 
for exposing to sale two pairs of girls shoes not marketable. 
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October, 1765.— Edward Wilcock of Davey Halm fined v« (5s.) for 
exposing sale 31b. Butter short of weight. 

Oct., 1756. — The wife of John Blackburn, Tanner, of Flixton, for exposing 
to sale 41bs. Butter short of weight on 5tli June, fined 
v» (5s.) 

John Pears, otherwise Pearson, of Flixton, 41b8. of 
Butter short weight, fined x*« (10s.) 

April, 1756. — William Davies of Davyhulm in Cheshire for exposing to 
sale veal not marketable, fined x" (10s.) 

12 Oct., 1768.— John Whiteleg of Urmston for selling Milk within this 
Manor (of Manchester) by a Dish short of measure on July 
25. fined xxi» (21s.) 

As these districts have always been favourable to the growth 
of what is usually termed market-garden produce, it is interesting 
to know where the outlet was for the sale of it. From these 
entries it would appear that the town of Manchester was the 
mart, amongst whose numerous by-laws any non-resident was 
termed a ''foreigner." And though Thomas Tayleor might be '*a 
young man from the country" he could not '*get over" the lord 
of the manor's representative. So Thomas was mulcted in a fine of 
13/4 for " sellinge a peck of oats the bottome of them beinge a 
greate deale worse then the toppe." Human nature in 1648 and 
1898 seem to wear a similar aspect. 

The fining of the Flixton constables for not attending the 
Manchester Court is of frequent occurrence. There are 26 
instances extending over a series of years wherein the recalci- 
trant officers are "amerced xx*" On what grounds Man- 
chester would have the attendance of the constables of Flixton is 
not clear, unless it was the fact of Sir Edward Mosley having 
lands (in 1662 and no doubt later) in Davyhulme. The infliction 
of these penalties has this curious aspect that the Manchester 
court does not appear to have possessed the power and authority 
of enforcing the payment of them by the Flixton constables, or if 
they had the power they did not assert it. 
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The following return speaks for itself : — 

FLIXTON. 4th September, 1788. 

To the Worshipful His Majesty's justices of the peace in the Co. of 
Lancaster. 

We, the Minister, Churchwardens, constables, and 
principal inhabitants of Flixton and Shawtown within Flixton 
aforesaid in the Co. of Lancaster now present according to your 
request. We do hereby make a return; the number of licensed 
Ale-housekeepers and Innkeepers in Flixton and Shawtown afor e 
said are four, as follow 

James Tongs at the sign of the Greyhound 
John Shawcross Do „ Dog & Partridge 
Edward Booth Do „ Lion 

Joseph Gilbody Do „ Buck 

which are all convenient and necessary for accomodating travellers 
& Situated near the public roads to Manchester & Warrington. 
All the said houses have beds & stables fit for the reception of 
' travellers ; and we believe the said publicans never encourage or 

joermit Cockfighting, Bull Baiting, Horse Races, Gaming, Riots, 
Disorders, ^selling liquors in short measure. Drinking during divine 
service on the Lord's Day after the hours fixed for shutting up the 
houses. • 

Witness our hands this 6th day of September, 1788. 
Etc. N 

The " trade *' has never lacked legislation. The ale-house has 
always been regarded as the rendezvous of the disaffected in 
troublesome periods. The following is what the first Member of 
Parliament for Manchester, Major-General Charles Worsley, has 
to say about them (reporting to Thurloe about 1655) : — 

I met the commissioners & justices for the Hundred of 
Blackburn and we find that these ale-houses are the very womb 
that brings forth all manner of wickedness. We have ordered at 
least 200 ale-houses to be thrown down in their Hundred. 

Such was the rough-and-ready licensing system of Oliver. 




THE CONSTABLES. 

TIf HE Parish or Petty constable (to distinguish him from the 
^ High Constable) filled the highest office the parish could allot, 
whom with the churchwardens combined, the whole of the affairs 
of the parish were controlled. The office is one of the most 
ancient, and the constables were in the main, responsible for the 
good government of their district, quite an ** Urban Council" 
unto themselves. Two were generally elected to serve in Flixton 
but judging from the accounts they kept one of them appears to 
have been active and the other passive. They had frequently to 
take the duties of what to-day one of our policemen, or detectives 
would perform ; they were also public prosecutors ; all felonies 
were to be fully reported on by them ; they had also the power of 
placing drunkards and vagrants in the ^Stocks ; scolding women 
to the punishment of the fBrank or Scolds Bridle ; innumerable 
lists and returns had to be made, of Freeholds, Militia, assess- 
ment and other lists ; to see that Weights and measures were of 
the correct standard ; in fact his duties were exceedingly multi- 
farious. 

The following examples are taken from the Flixton Constable's 
Account Book beginning at Michaelmas 1820 to Michaelmas 1842 
and give us a good insight as to the mode of local government in 
that period: — 



*In Flixton these were situated near the small patch of enclosed ground known as 
the Jubilee tree at the junction of Carrington Road and Church Boad ; the vicinity is 
perpetuated in the block of houses lately erected and named " Stocks Terrace." 

tThe one purporting as belonging to Flixton was exhibited by Mr. Saml. Davies at 
the Jubilee Exhibition held at Old Trafford in 1887. 
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The Accounts op Jonathaj^ Boyle, Constable fbom Michaelmas 1820 

TO Michaelmas 1821. 

£ 8. d. 

To coming into office & oath 4 

To apprehending Thos. Hewitt at Altringham & 

bringing him to Flixton 4 

To takeing Millitia names 6 

To writing Millitia list 18 

To taking Millitia List & oath 4 

To Journey New Bayly to approve 6 smnmons . . 3 

To 1 hedge hog 4 

To searching for William CarringtonsGoods 15 2 

To John Jackson 17 days at 6d. for victuals 8 6 

To Isaac Yates 13 Do. at Do. for Do 6 6 

To Searching for Pikes 3 

To attending Quarter Sessions 3 

To Apprehending a Man for paying bad Notes .... 14 10 

To a Letter from High Constable 2 

To 2 Journey To Irlam to take Wm. Shawcross . . 2 

To Do. to Bolton with assize presentment 6 

To Clerks fees 1 

To Approving 4 summones at N Bayley 3 

To Taking James Paulden at Bolton & keeps him 

a night 6 

To serving & taking John Valentine to New 

Bayley 4 

To Journey to New Bayley to prove 2 summons . , 3 

To ServK Richd Tong 2 times 2 

To a letter from Court Leet '. . . 3 

To appear^ at Salford Do. & oath 4 

To a warrant for 3 Deserters 6 

To taking one at Gorton & bringing him to New 

Bayley with others * 6 

To appearing against a Deserter and witness expence 6 

To Meat for him at New Bayliy 1 

To Attending New Bayley for 3 Ballotts 3 

To attending Quarter Sessions 3 

To a letter from Police Office 2 

To attending New Bayley with John Johnson ballott 3 

To a letter from Clerk of Peace 8 

To Attending Court Leet 3 

E 
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£ s. d. 
To Searching for John Hartley & Assistance 1 16 

To Sparrows and Crows 3 19 oi 

To Writing these A/c 2 

£13 7 7} 



The Accounts of George Eoyle, Constable, from Michaelmas 1820 
TO Michaelmas 1821. 

£ 8. d. 

To Coming into Office* oath.... 4 

To 8 Tubs coals 5th November 1 12 

To Serving a summonce 6 

To Journey to New Bayley with the same 3 

To 2 Millitia books 2 3 

Returning assessors & Journey 3 q 

To Journey to Manchester with 2 MilUtia men, ... 30 

To Attending Quarter Sessions 3 

To Assize presentment X 

To Journey to Mr. Mills Office 3 

To Writing 2 Freehold Lists 2 

To Signing Do. Do 2 

To Journey Mr. Mills Office with same 3 

To a new Book^for a/c g g 

To Sparrows and Crows 2 16 lOf 

To 13 Summonces g g 

To 2 Warrants 2 

5 15 7i 
Jonathan Royle a/c 13 7 71 

To Joseph Howard and Jonathan Royle 13 Days 1 

searching after Hartley J ^ .^^ " 

£20 15 9 
Oct. 26 1821. === 

These a/c were seen and allowed by us being some of the 
Principal Inhabitants of the Township of Flixton. 

Thomas Rogers 1 r«i,,,^«v,«,««j 

James Hesketh ) ^^^^^^*^d®^«- 

John Royle. 

William Taylor. 

John Hunt. 

Joseph Whitelego. 

James Walthew, 

Wright Lee. 

Thomas Whishaw. 

Thomas Yates. 

John Edgerley. 

John Gratrix. 
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The Accounts of Thomas Islam — Constable — from Michaelmas 1830 

TO Michaelmas, 1831. 

1830. £ 8. d. 
John Boyle Dr. to me per last year accounts.. 2 7 1 

Sept. 22. By Liqnor at Joseph Whiteleggs 22 Sept. and 5 

Kov. 8. at theWorkhoase 8th Nov. over making up accts. 5 

by Liquor as pr. forfeits to the Workhouse . . 18 

11. Journey with Surveyors List to New BaUey . . 3 

To Liquor at Mary Knutts Funeral 6 

18. Serving James Boyle with a warrant and 

taking him to New Bailey 5 

Dec. 4. Journey with Jno. Boyle & Jas. Benshaw after 

Thomas Owen and expenses 5 

22. Yeiwing Body of Charles Handford at Urmston 8 

28. Ditto of Thomas Withington at Ecoles 

1831. Workhouse 8 

Jany. 7. Ditto ,, William Daniels at Barton . . 8 

8. Ditto „ James Welsby at Eccles • • • • 8 
14. Serving WUlm. Cheetham & taking him New 

BaUey 6 

A Letter from Mr. Cheshire Office 2 

17. Serving Charles Bohertson and expences, at- 

tending and putting him in the New Bailey 8 6 

29. Betuming Assessor's Cheshires Office 3 

Feby. 1. Serving out List for Militia names, 2 Days . . 6 

18. Writing out List of Militia names 18 

24. Betuming Militia names & oath 4 

To Paper, Books and Letter 4 2 

9. Journey to Bolton to take Gratrix and Expences 

of Bringing him to New Bailey 10 6 

25. Attending New Bailey for Ballotts 3 

March 6 <& 8. Attending 2 days to have substitutes swore in 6 

Drink at Workhouse last meeting night .... 18 

Journey to Ashton after Saml. Hamnett .... 20 

Apl. 13. Letter from Mr. Milne 2 

14. Attending Mr. Milne office for 6 summons for 

the substitutes 8 

16, 18, 19. Serving Six . Summons at Manchester & 

Eccles 12 

20. Letter from Mr. Milne 2 

23. Attending Mr. MUne office for 6 more sum* 

mons time being postponed to 30th May. • 8 
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£ 8. d. 
Apl. 25, 26, 27. Serving 6 summons as before at Manchester, 

Salford&Eocles 12 

June 10. Taking Jane Gratrix New Bailey and, expences 

Meat Drink and Boatage 1 6 

July 1. Journey to Oldham to take Joseph Rhodes and 

expences of Bringing him New Bailey. ... 13 6 

* 12. Inquest upon the Body of John Baker, Urmston 8 

Aug. 11. Do. Wm. Cash, Irlam . . 8 

Ditto upon a person unknown at Irlam 8 

15. A Letter from Mr. Milne 2 

Paid for a prisoner in Lock-up. Joe Bodes, . 6 
Sept. 7. Inquest at the Golden Cross upon the body of 

a Person unknown lying at workhouse, ... 80 

. 16. Letter from Court Leet per E. <& J. Owen. ... 2 

24. Returning List of Surveyors of the Highways 3 

Nov. 8. To Sparrows, Crows, Filmotts and Hedgehogs JL^ 

1944atJ ..;... 4 10 

To 304 Eggs at J 6 4 

To One years Wages 5 

To Liquor over making up these accts 5 

£22 18 3 



The Accounts of Thomas Yates — Constable, from Michaelmas 1830 to 
Michaelmas 1831. 

1831. To coming into office and oath 

To 747 Sparrows @ J 

„ Pass for 3 men 

„ Journey to New Bailey 

Oct. 12. To paid for Thos. Aldred, Thomas Yates and \ 
Thomas Irlam, at Salford Court J 

To paid for John Stott, William Taylor, and 1 
Thos. Yates at Salford Court J 

To Liquor at Vestry Meeting 

3 2 OJ 

Thomas Aldred accounts 5 16 11 

-Thomas Irlam accounts k^.k 22 18 3 

£31 17 2J 



I s. 


d. 


4 





1 11 


^ 




11 


3 





9 





9 





5 
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These Accounts were seen and Allowed by us some of the Principal 
Inhabitants of the Township of Flixton this 8th Day of November 1831. 



Titus Barlow 1 /n,, t^ , 
Samuel Hesketh } Chnrchwardens. 



John Booebs. 
James Booth. 
James Taylor. 
Thomas Booth. 
Thomas Jones. 
BicHARD Barlow. 
William Taylor. 
John Stott. 



The Accounts of John Darbyshire. Constable from Michaelmas 1836 

TO Michaelmas 1836. 

£ 8. d. 

To Journey to Droilsden after Thomas Hey wood. . 3 6 

„ Do. „ „ „ D ..4 

7 6 

The Accounts of John Witnall — constable (same period). 

£ s. d. 
To Journey to Droilsden after Thomas Hey wood. . 4 

To 1030 Sparrows at ^ 2 2 11 

To Letter 2 



£2 7 1 



The Accounts of John Barlow (Junr.). Constable (same period). 

£ s. d. 

To the expences of 5 constables to the New Bayley 

To Oaths 

To Journey to Droilsden after Thomas Hey wood . . 
Do. „ Eccles with Do. •• 

Journey for coroner , 

Sparrows & Eggs 

Inquest on the Body of John Sherlock 

John Barlow, Lion, 4 Gallons Ale 1/8 

Do. and Joseph Yates Assessing • • . • 



15 





4 





4 





3 





3 





3 5 





8 





6 


8 


10 





£5 18 


8 
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The Accounts of John Whitehead— Constable (same pebiod). 

£ s. d. 

To 8 Tubs Coal and Drawing. Nov. 5 13 

,, Journey to Droilsden after Thomas Heywood . . 4 ,0 

„ „ for Coroner .* 3 

„ MadDog.. 5 

M Sparrows and eggs 2 14 7 

1836. „ James Harrop witness upon an Inquest 1 

Feby. 24. „ Inquest on the Body of Elizabeth Woodhall 8 

March 26. „ Inquest on the Body of Timothy Taylor 8 

Aug. 31. „ Do. yt „ Do. „ William Crompton .... 80 

Sept. 10. „ Do. „ „ Do. „ Peter Bamsdale 8 

y, Making up these accounts expences 5 

„ Writing these accounts 4 

£6 17 

£ 8. d. 

John Darbyshires Accounts 7 6 

John Witnalls Accounts 2 7 1 

John Barlow's (Junr.) Accounts 5 18 8 

John Whiteheads Accounts 6 1 7 



£14 14 10 



These Accounts were seen and Allowed by us some of the Principa 
Ley Payers of the Township of Flixton this 3rd day of October 1836. 

James Bancroft, Churchwarden. 

John Bablow (Red Lion) Innkeeper. 

Geoeoe Boyle. 

Bighabd Bablow. 

Thomas Taylob. 

Thomas Booth. 

John Taylob*. 

Thomas Aldbed. 

Thomas Iblam. 

Besolved — "That* this meeting Agrees not to pay for Moles, Sparrow, 
Sparrow Eggs, Crow Legs, Hedge Hogs, nor any kind of vermin from 
the above date." 

Signed, James Bancboft, Churchwarden, 
Chairman. 
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Flixton Workhouse Oct. 3d 1836. 

Besolved, That this meeting Agrees to collect a Rate of 1 Jd. in the Pound 
to reimburse the Present Constables for the Current Year, 

Dr. the Constables of Flixton. 

£ s. d. £ 8. d. 
To a Constable Rate at 1 Jd. in the Pound 23 1 J 

By Mole Catcher up to 26th March 1836 4 

James Harper Making out Rate Book at IJd. 
in the pound 10 

By John Barlow Junr and John Whitehead 
Collecting the above Rate 12 

By the Constables Accounts for the last year 

See the other side 14 14 10 19 16 10 



Balance 3 3 3J 

The above Balance Paid into the hands of Samuel Barlow. Constable. 



The most noticeable and remarkable item in these accounts 
is the large percentage of the whole expenditure of the parish 
<;onsists in the payment of one halfpenny each for sparrow heads. 
No less a sum than £133 was paid for sparrow heads in the 
course of 22 years (1820-1 to 1841-2), representing an average 
of £6. Os. lid. and 2»902 sparrows per year. The district must 
have swarmed with sparrows, and without entering into the pros 
and cons of the still unsettled controversy as to whether the 
sparrow is the farmer's friend, or otherwise, the farmers of this 
district had, evidently, no doubt concerning the matter, when 
for 22 years (and I cannot tell how long before that^ not having 
«een the books) they regularly paid hard cash for dead sparrow3 
and, in addition, a further sum of one farthing per egg. 
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For crows, also, the local exchequer dealt out a liberal 
premium — "IJd. per pair of legs" was the scheduled price — 
but whether the crows, being a long-lived crew and more wary, 
and hence knew a thing or two more than the sparrows, and 
therefore cleared away, I cannot say, but the payments for them 
are very few, indeed, in comparison. 

Hedgehogs^ dead or alive, "head" or "legs," our records do 
not state, but four pence was the reward to the capturer. As 
a bit of folk-lore in connection with them, a writer in the 
"Gentleman's Magazine" for 1779 states that it was current 
amongst country-bred folk " that roasted hedgehog was reckoned 
good in the chin-cough or whooping cough." 

They are yet with us. I saw one taken in the harvest in 
Mr. Jonathan Stott's field, in Urmston, last year (1897). 

The only recorded fox killed was in 1821-2, for which the 
constables paid five shillings. 

About 1836 the constables appear to have become alive to 
the fact the game wasn't worth the halfpence, for we find the 
following record on Oct. 3 of that year: "Eesolved that this 
meeting Agrees not to pay for Moles, Sparrow, Sparrow Eggs, 
Crow Legs, Hedge-Hogs, nor any kind of vermin from the above 
date," a resolve apparently not so easily carried out. The custom 
of payment had been one of long standing, and therefore not so 
easy done away with. It is, therefore, not very surprising to find 
in the very next year the familiar entry, " To paid for sparrows, 
£5. Is. 2d." 

The payment for "Tubs of coals, Drawing and Bars" is a 
good old hardy-annual that never fails in any year of the accounts 
for the 5th of November celebration. The "drawing," of course, 
is the carting, and the " bars " the tolls at the bars on the road, 
most probably from Worsley. " Killing a mad-dog 5s." If there 
is truth in these entries, rabies in dogs was more frequent in the 
past than in the present, judging by the number of five shillings 
paid. 
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Entries concerning the *^ Millitia " are plentiful. The Militia 
is the oldest force Britain possesses. Its origin is to be found in 
the obligation of all freemen between certain ages to arm them- 
selves for the preservation of the peace within their respective 
counties. 

A quota was fixed for each county, to be raised by ballot 
(Feby. 25th, 1831. Attending New Bailey for Ballotts, 3/-), of 
those between the ages of 18 and 45, each parish having the 
option of supplying volunteers at its own cost,* each man ballotted 
being permitted, in lieu of serving, to pay £10 to provide a 
substitute (March 6 & 8th, 1831. Attending 2 days to have 
substitutes swore in, 6/-). The control of the Militia up to 1871 
was vested in the Lord Lieutenant of the county, but in that 
year it was transferred to that of the Crown.f 

" To Searching for Pikes, S/-, IS^O^'—Thia is a significant 
entry, doubtless having reference to the agitated state of the 
country relative to the unhappy differences of Queen Caroline 
and George IV. 

''On the accession of her husband to the throne, she was 
refused the title and hcmours of a queen ; her name was omitted 
from its place in the prayer-book. Goaded by these insults, she 
claimed her rights, and was received with enthusiasm by the people, 
who thronged her house and attended her carriage. The ministers, 
at the bidding of the King, introduced a bill to deprive her of her 
rank, and to dissolve her marriage. The bill failed, and was with- 
drawn, and London was illuminated three nights."J 

So was Manchester illuminated for the same reason, and 
public feeling ran high, and disturbance was threatening. Those 
responsible for the peaceable government of town — and country — 
could not gauge the exact state of feeling in this matter amongst 

*In 1807 this appears to have been done, for amongst some records I find an entry 
** Whole expence and money paid for hiring 2 men to serve for Flixton in the Militia, 
£61. 188. Od." 

t Vide Ency. Brit. 

X Bpochs of Eng. Hist 



. the populace^ Little Flixton was evidently perturbed as well as 
Cottonopolis and Metropolis — Whence the "searching for pikes." 
Its church, too, would appear to have been the scene of some 
kind of demonstration of feeling over the dispute, for there is 
extant '*A Sermon, consequent upon some proceedings at Flixton 
the Eesult of the Issue of the late investigation into the conduct 
of the Queen. By the Rev. H. Burdett Worthington ; Perpetual 
Curate of Flixton. . Published in 1820." He evidently considers, 
the Queen guilty, whilst most of his parishioners appear to have 
expressed the contrary opinion. Ho thus concludes his discourse: 
** It behoves that you convince those, who need convincing that 
no part of the Temple of our God, is a hall, for the lovers of riot 
and debauch to hold their festivals ; that this sacred place is not 
for the Licentious, the Profane, the Bebellious ; or the Methodist, 
identified and coalesced as you see them; to make display of 
their disa£fection against Beligion and Law ; that here at least, 
they must not look to sing their unhallowed anthems in joyful- 
ness; though dignity should be, with impunity, even by the 
dignified, abased." 

*^ Believing men and vxymm with passes" — Poor people walking 
from one part of the country to another were provided with " a 
Pass," signed by one or more magistrates. They were a sort of 
guarantee that the holder was not a vagrant. 

** 1826 — Taking account of Looms." — ^This possibly may have 
reference to the acquiring of information for the parliamentary 
inquiry." 

'* Viewing bodies" — This entry comes with a painful frequency, 
as many as eight occasions occurring in 1828-9. This is one of 
the penalties of our abutting on two rivers. 

" 1829-30— Paw? /w Hand-cuffs, 1 ^r., 5/- "—Business in this 
line must have been brisk, as the next year we find 17s. paid for 
two pairs of hand-cuffs at 8s. 6d. per pair. 
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* 1841-2 — Rduiming a list of Special Constables" — In these 
years the Corn Laws were agitating the populace. There was 
also great distress throughout the country. Eiots were not 
infrequent in Manchester, and a general feeling was about that an 
outburst mijght occur. Riot there was in Manchester in August, 
1842. It is not surprising, therefore, to find Special Constables 
were found necessary to aid the ordinary Constable in Flixton. 
One curious entry there is, ** To going round Flixton to warn 
them that did not appear 3/- ; " and another, " To John Bennett 
as per Bill for 56 Constables Staves at lOd." This appears by 
erasure of the extension and small writing as ''not allowed.' 
This year's accounts are the last that appear in the book ; there 
are five more entries in the next year, but there the record 
abruptly breaks off. 

Well earned, then, was the active constable's *'£5 my wages," 
that first appears in 1822, rising by degrees to £15 in 1838-9, for 
his office was no sinecure, what with *' searching for offenders," 
"pursuing gipsies," "searching for sheep-stealers," game-cocks, 
pigeons, geese, and potatoes stolen, *' pursuing the Irishman on 
suspicion of slaying Lawrence Watmough," inspecting dogs; with 
journeys to Bolton and other places, not to mention getting 
battered by " John Upton assaulting me in the execution of my 
duty." Our present-day humorist could faithfully say, or sing, 
that the constable's " life was not a happy one." 

The parish meeting for the passing of the year's accounts, and 
also the choosing of constables for the ensuing year, always took 
place at Michaelmas, and at the "Sign of the Eed Lion," when 
free drinks, at the cost of the parish, appear to have been part 
and parcel of the evening's work. As these were not the days 
when the surcharging of particular items of expenditure by the 
^' auditor from London " would cause our constables to have any 
qualms, things are called by their own names ; no " sundries " or 
" petty cash " entries are there. 

The "Spent in liquor 10s." was only varied by the well- 
understood '^By Shot 8s." The accounts being passed they were 
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then signed by ''us some of the principal inhabitants," and judging 
from the handwriting they appear to have been signed before 
closing time at the " Red Lion." 

Such then was the mode of local government " when George 
the Fourth was King," and though it bears not the impress of 

the genius of a Eitchie yet its freedom from the mass of 

detail that seems inseparable from more modern legislation 
appears to have given satisfaction in the main. 




THE FLIXTON FOOTPATH CASE. 

ME. Ealph Wright is chiefly notorious on account of the stubborn 
flght he made to maintain his autocratic action in closing a 
public footpath in Flixton. The case is related by Archibald 
Prentice* as follows : Being desirious of giving to his property, 
which did not consist of more than 15 or 16 acres of land, a more 
park-like appearance, he levelled the hedges and fences. Mr. 
Wright finding that this brought the footways more in sight of 
his house, began to use means to prevent the public using the 
path, one of which crossed his land, and without the legal right 
to do so closed it up. Another footway which formed part of a 
church road for several farmhouses he diverted to a distance 
considerably farther from his house. To these encroachments his 
neighbours submitted, but another act of the same kind met with 
determined resistance : this was to divert the roads to beyond the 
boundary of his oWn grounds, so that his property should not be 
traversed at all. Being a magistrate he obtained an order to do 
this signed by two other magistrates, but without waiting for the 
necessary confirmation at the quarter sessions, he stopped up the 
entrance to the footway, ploughed it, and sowed the land with oats. 

Such high-handed proceedings at length roused his neighbours 
into resenting this procedure. One of the farmers, Mr. Samuel 
Wood, assisted by other residents, broke down three times the 
obstructions which Mr. Wright had put up, and restored the path 
to its former use. 

The matter was not allowed to rest at that. In 1824 Mr. 
Wright obtained another order ; this was appealed against ; but 
when the applicants were ready with their witnesses, Mr. Wright 

* Hi&torical Sketches. 
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dropped that order, only to apply for another, which was quashed 
on a point of form. A third order was this time successfully 
ohtained by Mr. Wright. All this was attended with expenses 
too heavy for the opposing side. The case excited considerable 
interest outside its particular area. Some of the chief citizens of 
Manchester were enlisted on the side of the Elixton people, 
which resulted in a Society being formed, in 1826, for the Pre- 
servation of Ancient Footpaths. 

Having now the sanction and countenance of men holding as 
good a station in society as Mr. Wright, another effort was made 
by Flixton residents for the recovery of their right of road. 

The case was taken into the Court of King's Bench, and after 
many motions and counter-motions, the order obtained by Mr. 
Wright at the Quarter Sessions was quashed. On June 14th, 
1827, some of the residents, accompanied by a few members of 
the newly -founded society, went in procession to open the roads 
which had been closed for two yeara. The obstruction having 
been cleared away, al} walking across the field to the other side, 
performing the same work there, and after thus asserting a 
public privilege, peaceably retired. 

These contests cost the appellants nearly £600, and, as they 
must have been equally expensive to Mr. Wright, it might have 
been supposed that he would desist from any further attempt 
at encroachment. Not so, however; more orders, magistrate 
signed, were obtained, and again the paths were stopped up. 

The persecuted inhabitants of Flixton entered another appeal. 
It was tried at the Quarter Session, October 29th, 1827, ending 
in the final discomfiture of Mr. Wright, but at a cost of .£750 to 
the spirited vindicators of a public privilege. 



FLIXTON AND UEMSTON POOE-HOUSES. 

PREVIOUS to the consolidation of numerous statutes relating to 
^ the poor, in the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834, overseers 
were appointed who had authority to erect poor-houses and tax 
the householders in the parish for the sustenance of its own 
poor. Exceedingly careful, too, were the parishes, that they only 
paid towards the support of their own poor, and which accounts 
to some extent for the sparsely populated country districts. 

In his " History of Knutsford " the Eev. Hy. Green, com- 
menting on this, says : — 

It would scarcely be unreasonable to suppose that the owners 
of land acted on some privately understood plan of discouraging 
the erection of tenements in the country townships. In fact about 
1800 there was a remarkable jealousy entertained on the part of 
landowners and others as to servants, whether men or women » 
being hired for so long a time as 12 months, lest by servitude they 
should get a settlement and become entitled to relief from the 
parish funds, and care was also exercised that new families of 
agricultural labourers should not become occupiers of houses. 

We can understand with what vigilance any parish would 
watch the entrance, of strangers and also more fully comprehend 
the entries in our Constable and Churchwarden accounts that 
record the gifts of shillings and other amounts to poor people 
passing through the township. It was palpably cheaper to bestow 
"lid. on Spoor men" which would insure them ** moving on" 
than have them remain in the village. 

The buildings used as poor-house for Flixton are still in 
existence ; they are on the left of Moorside Eoad, a group of 
white-washed buildings with spacious yard just past Woodbine 
Terrace. 
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The building, which only consisted of three or four cottages, 
for the same use in Urmston, was situated in Stretford Eoad. 
It was usually known as "The Barracks," and from some deeds 
in my possession it would appear this fact gave the name of a 
field known afterwards as the Barrack-field. This Urmston poor- 
house was demolished in 1859 to make way for the Urmston 
Church Schools. 



FLIXTON UNION INN. 

This public-house is frequently supposed to have been a poor- 
house ; biit that is not so. Midway in this century, half the 
building was used as a public-house, whilst the other half was 
used as a kind of co-operative establishment. Eunning across 
the whole length of the building was written on a sign : " Sobriety 
and industry destroy rags and poverty." 

The capital to carry on the store was provided from the funds 
of several sick societies, and from this union of capital profits 
were anticipated from the store. The business was mismanaged, 
and the store became bankrupt, the sick and burial societies 
losing their money, of course ; the loss proving a great hardship 
on the individual members. 




MISCELLANEOUS. 

Flixton is 7^ miles south-west of Manchester, and is controlled 
by a Parish Council. 

Flixton, Urmston, and Davyhulme are included in the Eural 
Deanery of Hulme, and the Archdeaconry and Diocese of Man- 
chester ; the Union of Barton-upon-Irwell ; the Petty Sessional 
Division of Manchester, and the County Court District of Salford. 



The "N" Company of the 1st B.M. Volunteer Eegt. have 
their quarters at the Drill Hall, Flixton, erected by Messrs. Stott 
for their practice. The company comprise about 110 men, com- 
manded by Captain Samuel Stott. 



Major Stott died Sunday, June 6th, 1886. 



The passing through Flixton of the Ship Canal has been thfr 
means of raising two hideous embankments, which completely 
blot out the surrounding views, and also has altered the boundary, 
Irlam claiming about 114 acres from Flixton under the altered 
course of the waterway. 





AMUSEMENTS.— WAKES, &c. 

TT is said of the great Duke of Wellington, when visiting the 
^ playing fields of a great school, that it was here the' battles 
of England were fought. 

That innate love of sport that grows up with our lads when 
^t school never seems wholly to leave them, when but a short 
time later they enter upon the battle of life for themselves. It 
is characteristic of our games that competition enters so largely 
into all of them. Our sport must have "sides" to it. Some one 
has got to be beaten and some one to lose, factors that undoubtedly 
are comprehended in a Britisher's constitution, and which engender 
in him that tenacity and pugnacity which incited Buonaparte to 
say of us that " these English don't know when they are beaten," 
and the Iron Duke to utter his warranted assertion concerning 
the playground. It cannot be denied, however, that in some of 
the Lancashire sports cruelty to animals was much too prevalent. 
So far as my investigations have gone, I do not find that cock- 
fighting was ever a "sport" in Flixton parish — that seems a phase 
of amusement reserved for our Eccles neighbours — and it is a 
singular fact that cockfighting in Lancashire is not eradicated to 
this day. Our newspapers every now and again furnish us with 
disclosures of some surreptitious *' pit" that the vigilance of the 
police has captured. 

Still more cruel and wanton was the practice of throwing 
sticks or clubs at cocks tied to a stake. This particular form of 
amusement was "in season" only on Shrove-Tuesday, and seems 
to have been generally observed throughout England. The cock 
was fastened by a short cord to a post, and from a distance of 
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about 20 yards men and lads paid twopence for three " shies '' at 
the cock, the game continuing until the cock was killed. Hone, 
in his " Everyday Book," gives an illustration of this pastime ; 
whilst Strutt (Sports and Pastimes) also shows a curious delinea- 
tion of "A Cocking-thro wing Triumph," copied from a drawing, 
made so early as 1344, in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
None too soon then appeared the following : — 

Notice not to throw at Cocks. 

By order of the justices of the peace, we the Constables of the 
Township of Flixton do hereby give publick notice that whosoever 
shall be found guilty of the barbarous and cruel custom of throwing 
at cocks on Tuesday next or any other day, in any other part of the 
said Township will be prosecuted with the utmost severity of the 
law, and that there will be proper persons appointed to give infor- 
mation of the names of any who shall be found offending herein : 
Given under our hands this third day of February in the Year of 
our Lord 1772. 

^"xlLfMr/O.} constables. 



THE PACE-EGGEKS. 

" Mummers " from Eccles were formerly in the habit of visiting 
our district about Eastertide, with a representation of " St. George, 
the Champion of England " that defied all recognition. Anyhow, 
as most of their auditors had never seen any other than that as 
put before them by this company on local tour, strict adherence to 
original text was of secondary importance ; the primary object 
was your entertainment followed by '*the usual collection." St. 
George and the rest of the dramatis personce, though they might 
start with literary English, soon lapsed into good rough-and- 
tumble dialect, which it was evident they were more at home in. 

The children, too, would take their part in this annual custom. 
A band of them would also visit the houses, reciting in medley 
fashion the same ''drama," whilst one, possessed of a basket, 
would store the eggs and cakes usually presented them by good- 
natured neighbours. Even now one sees our village gamin 
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adorned with coloured paper caps and carrying wooden swords, 
enacting the vestiges of this once popular custom. 



SINGING IN THE MAY. 

We twitter't an' sang 

Till midneet wur gone ; 
We caper' t off whoam, 

Bi th' leet o' the moon ; 
As we wander't o'er th' moss 

Bill lap shoolder-hee ; 
An', " I'm fain that I'm wick ! " 

Cried Robin o'th' Dree. 

Edwin Waugh. 

Of all customs prevalent in this and the immediate district, 
none seem to have given greater pleasure to folks than the 
pleasant one of singing in the May. 

My informant, an old man of between 70 and 80 years, states 
that these singers were peculiarly welcome to all classes of resi- 
dents in the district, and were well treated both with "good 
cheer'' and contributions in money ; they used chiefly to hail from 
the Davyhulme side of Flixton. 

Their custom was for a group of men, accompanied with a 
fiddler, or a player of the clarionet or flute, to assemble around 
the farmhouses and other houses, and sing their songs peculiar to 
the spring-time of the year. This would begin about the middle 
of April and continue to the end of that month only and then 
cease. 

To the late John Harland must be given the praise for having 
been instrumental in preserving both words and music of this 
quaint and interesting custom. 

Principally there were two May songs, known as the old and 
new May song ; the one here given is the 
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OLD MAY SONG. 

All in this pleasant evening together come are we, 

For the summer springs so fresh, green, and gay ; 
We'll tell you of a blossom that buds on every tree — 

Drawing near to the merry month of May. 

Eise up the master of this house, put on your chain of gold, 

•For the summer springs so fresh, green, and gay ; 
We hope you're not offended [with] your house we make so bold — 

Drawing near to the merry month of May. 

Eise up the mistress of this house, with gold along [upon] your breast. 

For the summer springs so fresh, green, and gay ; 
And if your body be asleep I hope your soul's at rest — 

Drawing near to the merry month of May. 

Eise up the children of this house, all in your rich attire. 

For the summer springs so fresh, green, and gay ; 
For every hair upon your head shines like the silver wire — 

Drawing near to the merry month of May. 

God bless this house and harbour, your riches and your store. 

For the summer springs so fresh, green, and gay ; 
We hope the Lord will prosper you, both now and evermore — 

Drawing near to the merry month of May. 

So now we're going to leave you in peace and plenty here. 

For the summer springs so fresh, green, and gay ; 
We shall not sing you May again until another year. 

For to draw you these cold winters away. 



29th may. EOYAL OAK DAY. 

Thy famous brother oak 
Wherein the younger Charles abode 

Till all the paths grew dim. 
While far below the Eoundhead rode 

And humm'd a surly hymn. 



Tennyson. 



Lying out of the beaten track, and far enough away from any 
great highway, as Flixton and its church does, both have been 
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spared those ravages and spoliation which were sure to accrue in 
the wake of Old Noll and his army. Its situation saved it, and 
though none of his numerous and every-ready cannon balls have 
found a billet in Flixton church tower, yet his far-reaching man- 
dates and ** Ordinances" penetrated into its village life. Until 
comparatively recent years services were held in the church, and 
both tower and bells were made the medium of expressions of 
gladness for the ^' Restitution of the King and Eoyal Family," as 
an old prayer book has it in the Rubric, of "A Form of Prayer 
with Thanksgiving to Almighty God, for having put an end to 
the great Rebellion," and for " the Restoration of the Govern- 
ment after many years of interruption: which unspeakable 
mercies were wonderfully completed upon the 29th day of May 
in the year 1660 ; and in memory thereof, that day in every 
year is by Act of Parliament appointed to be for ever kept 
holy." The church tower was regularly decorated with boughs 
of oak, whilst the ringers, without whom no Flixton rejoicing 
was complete, pUUed merrily at the bells. 



8. d. 
FOB RINGING AT Ye 5th NOVEMBER 0.0: 6: 6. 

The anniversary of this event was never allowed to pass 
without a jubilation. Both in the Churchwardens accounts and 
the Constables accounts two annual entries never fail to appear — 
payment to the ringers ; and purchase of coal for the bonfire. 
This 6th of Nov. business was more seriously regarded by our 
forefathers than it is to-day. It was no uncommon clause in 
wills to provide, in various ways, for its yearly recognition. We 
have a local example. A former occupant of Newcroft Hall, 
Urmston, Wm. Gregory, demised his estate with a yearly charge 
of 2/6 to the minister for a sermon, and the like amount to the 
ringers; as both "Ringing" and "Sermon" have long since 
fallen into disuse, so have the payments. 
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Old prayer books contain "A Form of prayer with Thanks- 
giving to be used yearly upon the Fifth day of November ; for the 
happy Deliverance of King James I., and the Three Estates of 
England, from the most traiterous and bloody intended Massacre 
by Gunpowder"; The Eubric also enjoined that the minister 
" shall read publickly, distinctly, and plainly, the Act of Parlia- 
ment made in the third year of King James the First, for the 
observance of it," after morning prayer or preaching. 

Bishop Sanderson (states Brand) in one of his sermons, prays : 
" God grant that we nor ours ever live to see November the fifth 
forgotten, or the solemnity of it silenced." Whilst the latter has 
gone, the former is still very much in evidence, as our villages 
afford much space and opportunity for an extensive display of 
fireworks. 



HUNTING. 



The old folk tell with glee what a turnout from house and 
farm, of hand-looms that would cease, and a general scamper 
would ensue after the hounds and hunters when ** pussy " made 
for this way on, pursued by the party from Trafford Hall. 



FLIXTON WAKES. 

Flixton Church, being dedicated to St. Michael the Archangel, 
and whose day in the calendar is assigned to the 29th of 
September, therefore influences the period at which the " wakes " 
of this locality be kept. Halliwell's Dictionary gives Wake as an 
Anglo-Saxon word, meaning "to watch," adding: "A parish 
festival kept originally on the day of the dedication of the parish 
church. Literally a watch, or vigil." 

Degenerated and woefully perverted as we know the " wakes " 
now in our day, particularly the Urmston celebration, which has 
become a nuisance of the most pronounced type, and one to which 
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very properly our Urban Council have endeavoured to put an end. 
It is rather difficult to believe that they originally had a religious 
connection. 

Wakes being kept on different days throughout the country, 
a complaint was made, says Brand, that the number of holidays 
was excessively increased, to the detriment of civil government 
and secular affairs, an Act of Convocation was passed in 1536, 
when, amongst other things, the feast of the dedication (or wake) 
of every church was ordered to be kept on one and the same day 
throughout England. Local feeling, however, being stronger than 
the Act, the former state of affairs soon became general. 

These festivals were primitively held upon the day of the 
dedication of the church in each district, for which purpose the 
people were directed to make booths and tents with the boughs 
of trees adjoining to the churches, and in them to celebrate the 
feast with thanksgiving and prayer {vide Bede's Eccl. History). 
In process of time the people assembled on the vigil, or evening 
preceding the saint's day, and came to church with candles 
burning, and would wake and come towards night to the church 
in their devotion. Then came the falling away from devotions to 
" songs, daunses, with harping and piping and also to glotony and 
sinne, and so tourned the holyness to cursydness." 

These annual gatherings brought to a particular spot large 
numbers of people — 

From every side the neighbours come, and such as dwell not neere, 
Come of their owne good willes, and some required to be there. 

partly for whose convenience, but largely for the purveyors, 
booths, stalls, and other attractions were erected in the church- 
yard, and this in its turn becoming desecrated into a fair ground, 
the churchyard w^as closed to them, but though driven from the 
yard they were still to be found only just outside it with all 
their paraphernalia. 

The young men in their best array, and trimmest maydes appeare 
Both jeasters, roges, and minstrels with their instruments are heare. 
The pedlar doth his packe untrusse, the host his pots doth fil. 
And on the table bread and drinke doth set for all that wil : 
Nor eyther of them their heape deceyves, for of the others all, 
To them th' advauntage of this feaste, and gaine, doth chiefly fall." 
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Efforts in different times and in divers parts of the country 
have been put forward for the suppression of Wakes, but generally 
without any success. Professor S. R. G-ardiner in his " Personal 
Government of Charles 1st," vol. 2, p. 24, discussing the Puritan 
Sabbath, cites the historical case of Somersetshire Wakes. In the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, he writes, the Judges of Assize had 
forbidden them as unlawful meetings for ** tippling." In 1615 a 
more stringent order was issued against these festivals, an order 
which the Judges directed, in 1627, should be yearly published by 
every minister in his parish church, and a return inade of the 
obedience to this command. 

Chief Justice Eichardson re- issued these commands in 1632, 
whilst others besides Puritans objected to the wakes. A general 
petition against them, which was headed by Lord Poulett, was 
presented to the Crown. Such interference on the part of the 
Judges issuing commands to the clergy considerably ruffled Arch- 
bishop Laud, who induced Charles to compel the Judges to revoke 
their orders. Some stubborn resistance was offered, and a sullen 
compliance made by the lawyers. 

Laud began then to canvass the opinion of some seventy-two 
ministers as to how really the question of public morals with 
regard to wakes stood. No doubt, observes Mr. Grardiner, the 
ministers were not selected at random; they must have known 
what sort of answer would be acceptable. But it is difficult, he 
continues, to set aside their evidence altogether. Friendships, 
they said, were cemented and old quarrels made up at these 
gatherings; that the people generally would by no means have 
these feasts taken away, and regarded it very hard if they could 
not entertain their kindred and friends once a year, and they 
would endure the judges' penalties rather than they would break 
off their feast days. It was found also that many suits-in-law 
were broken off or more equitably arranged at these feasts than 
when taken into the courts for settlement. 

The end of the dispute then of the village wakes, which had 
engaged the serious attention of both ruler and ruled, was the 
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re-publication of King James' " Declaration of Sports." A code 
of lawful amusement verj acceptable to the " masses " of that 
period. The ** declaration" was ordered to be read from the 
pulpit, an act repugnant to many ministers. Of one it is said 
he read the '* declaration " first, as he was obliged to do, followed 
by the ten Commandments, afterwards adding, "Dearly beloved, 
ye have heard the Commandments of G-od and man, obey which 
you please." 

The wakes would appear to have been largely if not wholly 
the friend of the local innkeepers, who chiefly provided the amuse- 
ment and prizes to the competitors, upon whom, as the verse has 
it, ** th' advauntage of this feaste, and gaine, doth chiefly fall."^ 
Legs of mutton were given for climbing greasy poles ; waistcoats 
for grinning through horse collars ; hats for footraces ; footracing 
appears to have been a favourite mode of amusement in these 
parts, the Manchester Court Leet records containing (vol. 3, 
p. 275) "A Bond about a foot-race at Barlow Moor, betweene 
Leonard Edgerton of the Shawe, gent, and George Kenion of 
Kersall, gent." 

Bear-baiting also took place in Urmston, usually at the Nelson 
Hotel, which being ended my informant (George Higginson, now 
in his 77th year, and plenty in him yet) tells us the whole lot of 
spectators would trail up to Flixton for the bull-baiting, the 
sports there usually taking place in a field below the churchyard, 
which being higher than the surrounding country, afforded space 
for the large crowds who usually then assembled there. The 
owner, he explains, of both bull and bear, visited with his 
animals other local wakes, reciting a " nominy " previous to the 
onset of the dogs. 

Bull-baiting became illegal in 1835. 

Whilst Eccles, Banbury, and Shrewsbury have a notoriety for 
their cakes, Stretford and Bury for their puddings (and simnel), 
Urmston and Flixton wakes never failed with its supply of snig 
pies (a fish, the eel, by-the-way, that has engaged the profound 
attention of many scientists), and which formed and does yet an 
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indispensable note of wakes time, and is the jriece de resistance 
when 

They eyther to the taverne fast doe flie 
Or to their neighbour's house, whereas they feede unreasonablie : 
For sixe or seven courses they unto the table bring, 
And for their suppers may compare with any heathen king. 
The table taken up, they rise, and all the youth apace. 
The minstrell with them called go to some convenient place : 
Where when with bagpipe hoarce, he hath begon his musicke fine, 
And unto such as are preparde to daunce hath given signe, 
Ck>mes thither streight both boys and gyrles, and men that aged bee, 
And maryed folkes of middle age, there also comes to see, 
Old wrinckled dames, and youthf uU wif es, that minde to daunce aloft, 
Then sundrie pastimes do begin, and giddy daunces oft. 

Judging from an advertisement in the Mancliester Merciiry of 
22nd April, 1788, the popularity of the wakes dancers had 
extended beyond the parish boundaries. On the date given I 
find the following announcement : — 

Positively the last Benefit. 

roil THE Benefit of 

MR. HADDOCKS and MRS. BANKS. 

"A laugh and a cry, Ac." 

After which Shakespears. King Henry the 4th. 

Between the play and the farce 

The Humours of Flixton Wakes 

in which will be introduced 

Cudgel Playing For a Gold Laced Hat. 

A Race in Sacks for a Holland Shirt. 

(Then a French Duet) 
The whole to conclude with a 

Sumptuous Snig Pye Feast and Garland Dance 

By the Lads from Flixton, Urmston and Stretford. 

This bit of rustic realism took place in the first Theatre 
Roy a], then in Spring Gardens, Manchester. 
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The wakes time is still kept up, but 'no longer as a feast, bj 
the country folk, who once looked forward to it as the principal 
event in the year, when the cottage was made to look its smartest 
and brightest inside and outside, and visits by relations and 
friends were gladly looked forward to, and when all the gossip, 
news, and events treasured up since last " wakes " were mutually 
exchanged and fully detailed. This was truly the red-letter day 
in the local calendar, when any domestic occurrences were 
measured by the distance to or from this annual gathering. 
But now we have changed all that. Games of skill are banished 
from its centre, and " rustic simplicity " is ousted by methods of 
chance and hazard for cheap and useless ornaments ; by dobby- 
horses with up-to-date eccentric movements driven by a steam- 
engine, which also turns a hurdy-gurdy of the most blatant type ; 
shooting galleries, Aunt Sallies, and half-i-score other inanities. 
The ground being lit up at night by electricity, when this noisy 
fair is at its height ; differing very materially to its ancestor, 
when daylight was the recognised time for amusement. 

Our previous remarks having reference to amusement of the 
past, we purpose only naming those in vogue at the present 
time. 

The most prominent, each in their season, being football and 
cricket. Lacrosse, hockey, golf, tennis, bowling (quoits do appear 
to be in favour), and bicycling find plenty of followers ; whilst 
almost every church and chapel owns amongst their respective 
members chess, literary, and debating societies, all more or 
less in a flourishing condition^ 




^^^5^*.*, 




CUSTOMS.— FUNERALS. 

KoserDiirie is for remembrajice, 

between vs dale and night : 
Wishing that I might alwaies haue, 

You present in my sight. 

"^ Handefnl of pleaaant delites. 1584.^^ 

TT has ever been a marked feature in English domestic life that 
'^ the means for decent burial shall be provided for, and very 
early records inform us that — certainly in the fourteenth century — 
Gilds or Societies were founded whose united and regular con- 
tributions to a common fund were used, though not solely, for 
suitable and withal proper interment of its members. These 
Grilds were the precursors of the present Sick and Funeral 
Societies which exist in such abundance at the present time. In 
the higher ranks of life much ceremonial and extravagance were 
usual, all relatives were expected to be present, and an extensive 
congregation of friends. A usual clause in almost all wills was 
the recital of gifts to a large number of persons, gifts of mourning 
rings, gloves, and suits of clothes, &c., being objects that were 
not necessaries to the recipients, but only tokens of esteem. 

If the deceased bore arms, then these were painted on board* 
termed Hatchments, as technically they are called (being a 
corruption of " achievement,'* which is an heraldic term for the 
coat of arms of any gentleman set out fully with all that belongs 
to it), which were nailed over the house-front, eventually finding 
a place on the walls of the parish church. 

Flixton Church contains two of these Hatchments, both of 
the Norreys family, of Davyhulme. They are at present hung on 
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the north-eastern wall. Nor are the people in lower walks of life 
any the less wasteful. Possessed at once of an unusual large sum 
of money, it would seem incumbent on them to devise means of 
spending it all on the funeral, or burying^ as it most often was 
designated, for there seems to be a distinction, as I found out 
when interrogating an old resident on local matters. I chanced 
to use the word funeral, when he said, ** Aw didn't say a fun'ral, 
aw sed a buryin'." Well, what's the difference ? . " Er buryin' is 
when yer walk, an' er fun'ral is when yer have carriages an' sich 
like." Needless to say, then, there were more buryings than 
funerals in Flixton Parish. Sad and long must have been many of 
the burials, the Churchyard being situated at an extremity of the 
parish, frequent changes of bearers being a necessity. As a rule 
the residents were a long-lived lol, as the records on their grave- 
stones testify ; the seventies and eighties in years are plentiful 
Somewhat pathetic is the following : " 23 February, 1878. — Ann 
Bennett died at Flixton, on her eighty-first birthday, and in the 
same house in which she was born." 

The old custom is still in use at Flixton Church of ringing a 
" capped " bell, called the Passing or Soul Bell, at the death of a 
resident. Such a custom having in different places different 
meanings, it may be well just to add the local significance. Bishop 
Hall's interpretation holds good. He says, " We call them Soul 
Bells, for that they signify the departure of the soul, not for that 
they help the passage of the soul." 

The following usages were also current in the parish. 

Upon the day of burial a large tray, and one kept for the 
purpose only, and consequently lent out to other households as 
occasion required, was covered with sprigs of rosemary, and as 
the visitors who came to pay their last mark of respect to the 
deceased and to condole with the bereaved entered the house, a 
spray would be taken and worn in the coat of the men and 
carried by the women, and at the graveside these would be thrown 
in '* for remembrance," whilst some have taken back their cutting 
and set it in their little garden as a perpetual remembrance. 
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Special bread also was baked and made into cakes, which was 
served out to visitors, and as it was considered a proper thing to 
do, the heads of families from almost every house made a visit 
point of duty, and the more numerous the visitors the greater the 
distinction enjoyed by the visited. 

It may be opportune to remark here that funerals on Sunday 
were abolished at Flixton in July, 1873. 

The strong objection common to many parts of England 
against burial on the north side of the churchyard does not 
appear to have been prevalent here, though that side only of 
"Grod's Acre" was used for any unknown dead found in the parish 
or drawn out of the adjaeent rivers. 



Beawnce like a yung widow at a club-dinner. 

Lancashire Saying. 

At Christmas time the various Sick and Funeral Clubs ussd to 
unite in procession through the district, finishing up at one of the 
inns to dine together. The event was regarded as important, 
and one of the sights of the neighbourhood. Various causes 
arose to end in the break up of the custom. 





WEAVING. 

tTLIXTON and Urmston have always had a reputation for 
'*' weaving (cotton goods principally) ; scarcely a cottage but what 
beyond the house-part you would find the hand-loom. Many of 
these houses so used are still in evidence, but the space no longer 
being required for its original use the loom-shop portion has 
become transformed into an additional dwelling-house, and which 
fact mainly accounts for the queer shapes and odd-looking struc- 
tures inside and outside of many cottages in the district. Many 
of the farms being small the farmer would not infrequently carry 
on the dual employment o£ farmer and weaver. 

Of course, most of the weaver's materials were *' put out '* at 
Manchester by the dealer, or manufacturer, as he was termed, to 
whom the weary weaver would have to return (or ** bearing- 
home " as it was called) his woven piece by trudging with it some 
six to seven miles walk back to Manchester, receiving, by all 
accounts, but scanty remuneration for his labour. 

About the time of the first project of a Ship Canal to 
Manchester, in 1822, a topical song then current contained the 
following verse : — 

At Stretford, Prestwich, Eccles, too, no weaver could you see, sir, 
His shuttle for a hand-spike changed away to sea went he, sir, 
I'm wrong, I mean he tomdd have done so had it but been made, sir, 
For who would starve at weaving who could find a better trade, sir. 



Manchester's first directory (1772) contains the name of John 
Newton, check manufacturer, Flixton, giving the address in the 
town where he could be found. Most often this was at some inn, 
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different tradesmen favouring different inns, and which was the 
recognised exchange. 

The Textile Manufacturer places 1882 (in a survey written early 
in 1883) as about the time in Lancashire when hand-loom weaving 
came to an end. 

It may be opportune to remark hsre that it was in the year 
1865 that Messrs. Stott began manufacturing in Flixton. 

It is in the natural order of things that we approximate events 
and circumstances according to our environment. 

Here are a few sayings and similes that were current amongst 

weavers : — 

♦'It 'ud melt th' heart o* a whet-stone, or, what's harder, a 
putter-eawt." 

" AwVe no moor use for a pen-knife (i.«., thejpen*) nor Queen 
Victorey has for a yeld-hook (heald-hook)." 

*• Dun yo thmk yon chap's o his weft in? " (i.e., of a sound 
mind.) 

" Well, he'd do to sceawr warps." (i.e., all he is fit for.) 

Mr. Eichard K. Bealey, in his " After-Business Jottings," has 
some appropriate lines anent the latter-days of a hand-loom 
weaver, entitled, " My Piece is o bu' Woven Eawt," — two verses 
only are here given : — 

My ♦' piece " is o bu' woven eawt 

My wark is welly done. 
Aw've *• treddled " at it day by day, 

Sin' th' toime 'ut aw begun. 
Aw've sat i'th' loom-heawse long enough, 

An* made th' owd shuttle fly ; 
An' neaw aw'm fain to stop it off. 

An' lay my weyvin' by. 

4> 4> 4> • « • 

Bu' th' Mester's just, an' weel He knows 

'Ut th' yam were none so good ; 
He winna " bate " me when He sees 

Aw've done as weel's aw could. 
Aw'se get my wage — aw'm sure o' that ; 

He'll gi'e me o 'uts due, 
An' mebbe, in His t'other place. 

Some better wark to do. 






URMSTON SCHOOL AND CHURCH. 

TPHE parish of Flixton, including as it did, all Frmston, 
^ necessitated a long walk to its Parish Church, and though the 
population of Urmston about the year 1858 was under 750 souls, 
yet there were indications of a desire to have their spiritual wants 
attended to a little nearer their homes. A building to meet in 
was a necessity. There wasn't any suitable in Urmston at that 
time, which fact brought togetther the energetic in the place 
to set about the erection of schools. Accordingly we find on 
June 19, 1858, a gathering of friends, consisting of everybody 
apparently about the place, assembled on the lawn of Mr. J. T. 
Hibbert's house (The Grange). Of these a procession was made 
to the site of the proposed schools, which was on the left-hand 
side of Stretford Eoad from the Grange, upon which now stands 
four new houses, known as Beechmount and Eldermount. The 
proceedings were under the guidance of the Rev. A. T. Gregory, 
Rector of Flixton. Mr. J. McDougal presented a silver trowel 
to Mr. John T. Hibbert, who laid the foundation-stone. Here, 
then, were carried on education for the children, with church 
services on the Sunday, conducted by a Curate from Flixton, and 
occasionally by the Rector, Mr. Gregory. 

The present Vicar of Urmston, the Rev. Elijah H. Cooke, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Dublin, was appointed Curate of 
Urmston, under Mr. Gregory, in 1866. About this year the 
numbers attending the school services warranted the erection of 
a Church in Urmston. The 16th of March, 1867, saw the laying 
of the foundation-stone by the Bishop of Manchester, Dr. J. 



Prince Lee, who, concluding his remarks, said (amongst other 
things): "Thus I lay the foundation-stone of Saint Clement's 
Church, TJrmston, in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Nearly 600 years ago they had a record of the existence 
of the ancient parish of Flixton. At that time the tithes of the 
period were alienated from parochial uses and from taking care 
of the souls of the people to pamper some monarch, or the 
prebendary of some distant cathedral ; these tithes, happily, had 
been recovered and devoted to their legitimate purpose. Flixton 
had been very properly augmented by these revenues, and the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners who held the remainder had most 
rightly bestowed the whole of the remainder upon Urmston." 

A year afterwards, viz., January 4th, 1868, the Bishop came 
again ; this time to consecrate the building, and at the same time 
a thousand square yards of land on the south side of the Church, 
for a burial ground. 

The church was designed by Mr. J. Medland Taylor, architect, 
and is described as being built in the geometrical decorated Gothic 
style. The east window is of three lights. The external walls are 
faced with Yorkshire stone. The roof is covered with slates in 
two colours. The bell-turret is at the east end, and is a six-sided 
slender-slated spirelet terminating with a movable gilt vane. 
Accommodation for 360 people is provided, with an arrangement 
for a future north aisle to hold 200 more. A chancel with 
provision for a choir, and a south chancel aisle for use of school 
children, the north chancel aisle being reserved for an organ 
chamber and vestry. The body of the church is a nave and south 
aisle, divided from each other by an arcade of four arches resting 
on pillars with moulded and floriated capitals, increasing in rich- 
ness of carving as they approach the east end. In the eastern- 
most capital are introduced the evangelistic symbols. The main 
entrance is through the north porch. The font stands in a central 
position at the west end of the nave. It is a circular bowl, 
extensively carved and enriched in the upper part with a traceried 
band, and the panels of which contain various symbols. The 
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pulpit is oE Caen stone, circular in form with open tracery all 
round, and small marble shafts. The pulpit is entered from the 
vestry through an arched opening at the north-east angle of the 
nave. The reredos is also of Caen stone. A central panel contains 
the Agnus Dei, surrounded by the four evangelistic symbols ; on 
either side are panels containing the Greek A and fi on diapered 
grounds. The reredos occupies the whole space between the 
Communion table and the east window. 

The reredos was the gift of Mr. Joseph Deakin. 

The pulpit was given by J. T. Hibbert, Esq., M.P. ; the font 
by a son and daughter of Mr. Hibbert ; the brass lectern, which 
is the gift of Mrs. Ashcroft, carries the following inscription : 
**In aftectionate remembrance of the late John Ashcroft, of 
Crofts Bank, who died September 9th, 1867, presented by his 
widow to St. Clement's Church, Urmston, on the consecration, 
January 4th, 1868/' 

The chancel fittings were originally intended to be of red deal, 
but Mr. J. E. Cockrell, a non-parishioner, offered to bear tb6 extra 
cost of oak with additional ornament entailing a cost on him of 
over £50. 

A beautiful communion service and also the brass pulpit desk 
were contributed by Mrs. Chad wick. 

The bell was given by Mr. Thomas Royle. 

The site of the church and the churchyard,- equal to about an 
acre in extent, was the gift of Colonel Kidehalgh. 

The Alms-dish (given in 1873), by Mr. Henry Galloway. 

The general contract was taken by Mr. M. Foggett, of Man 
Chester, for £2,125. 

The name of '* St. Clement " was given to this church by the 
Rev. Charles Barton, at that time (1867) rector of Flixton. The 
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Clement intended is he mentioned in Phil, iv., verse 3, a fellow- 
labourer of St. Paul. 

The Bev. E. H. Cooke is the first (and present) incumbent — 
date of appointment, 1868. Crockford's Clerical Directory for 
1897 returns the value of the living at £350 per annum. 

The right of patronage or nomination is vested in the Bishop 
of Manchester and his successors, in perpetuity. 

The East window is now filled with stained glass. The central 
light containing the Crucifixion, the other lights containing the 
Resurrection and Ascension respectively; whilst the lower breadth 
of the window shows the Lord's Supper. This window was the 
gift of Mr. Thomas Chadwick, in memory of his wife. 

Another coloured window is one at the north-east corner of 
the Church, ** In memoriam of John Aitken, J.P., died July 29, 
1884." The window is an illustration of The Grood Samaritan 
and the parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard. 

The only mural tablet is a marble one on the middle of the 
north wall, placed there '* To the memory of Thomas Chadwick, 
J. P., of The Grove, Urmston, who died 5th April, 1895, in his 
72nd year, and was . interred in the family vault, Flixton Parish 
Church, April 9. Erected as a token of esteem by his work- 
people." 

A brass around the organ case, at the north-east end of the 
church, has the following inscription : — 

To the honour and glory of God and in memory of the late 
Christopher and Eleanor Sparrow, of Urmston Lodge, Urmston 
this organ chamber was given by their aifectionate children^ 
A.D. 1894. 

Around the stonework of the marble credence table is en- 
graved : " In memory of Eliza Anne Hibbert."'*' 



■' Mrs. Hibbert. the wife of tlie Kight Hon. J. T. Hibbert, died January 5th, 1877, 
and wa8 temporarily interred in Urmston churchyard, previous to her final interment at 
Grange-over-Sands. An Order in Council has been obtained to close this land for liurials. 
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It is remarkable that the Decalogue is not to be seen in this 
church. 

The church was enlarged in 1875, and again in 1887, and 
now contains sitting accommodation for 870. 

A beautiful window, filling all the space in the west lights, 
has just been completed to the memory of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Chad wick. .. ;/ /•./:/"* -.iTfT J 

The Stretfprd Road* Sichool^iiSdOiiiiiig too small for the so 
rapid growth of Urmston, new and larget premises were erected 
in Higher Eoad, a more central pitK^qf the parish, in 1888. The 
head-master is Mr. W. H. Lawson, who was appointed in August, 
1883, and who, in no small degree, has contributed to the 
continued success of these schools. 
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URMSTON HALL. 



T DO not know of any better account of this Hall than the^ 
^ description given by Baines. 

" The Testa de Nevill states that in the time of King John 
(1199-1216) Adam de Urmeston then held one carucate of land of 
the heir of Eandle Fitz-Roger. In the Trafford family pedigree, 
Richard, son of Adam de Urmston, is said to have granted lands 
to Richard de Trafford in 1219. Amongst the muniments of the 
Hydes of Denton, is the following: 'Ormeston, A.D., 1305. 
Adam of Ormeston giveth unto Gilbert of Ashton all his lands of 
Ormeston, with the Lordship of the whole town, with wards, 
reliefs, &c.' " 

As giving some idea of the extent of the Manor of Urmston, 
I have copied from the translation of a charter (original in the 
Chetham Library) of the year 1292, the following, described as **a 
parcel of the manor" of Urmston : 18 messuages, 80 acres of land,. 
4 acres of meadow, 50 acres of moor, 50 acres of marsh, and 12 
pence rent. 

'* Subsequently these possessions appear to have reverted to 
the Ormestons or Urmstons, and about the reign of Henry IV., 
Ralph Hyde, second son of Thomas Hyde, of Norbury, married 
the daughter and heiress of Adam of Urmston, Lord of Urmston, 
and thus took the manor and estates, of Urmston into the Hyde 
family, who held them until the 18th century, when John Allen ^ 
of Davyhulme Hall, became the lord of the manor of Urmston, 
from whom Mr. Marsden bought the manor." — Vide Baines. 
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In the Chet. Soc., vol. 51, there is printed in full the will of 
■ William Hyde, of TJrmston, made in 1587. It is too long to give 
in full. He directs his burial '* in the chansell at Flixton.^' His 
wife, his executor, is to " keepe the kyes of the chytes which 
hath his evidence and aU such writinges in." "To my sonne 
John a lead caled a fornace w*^ all racks pothoncks iren chim- 
neyes wher any fyres are letten withe the clocke and the jacke 
whiche tumeth the broche/' also " my bowe and arrowes and y 
they shalbe deHved to him when he cometh to the age of xxj 
yeres." Black gowns he directs shall be given to his sisters, also 
to " six powre folcks" and distribution of small amounts of money 
to others. 

The same volume (p. 189) informs us that the TJrmston 
Estates passed to the family of Hulme, of Davyhulme, by the 
marriage (22 September, 1642) of Richard Hulme, Esq., of Davy- 
hulme, with Susan, great-grand-daughter and heiress of the 
testator. 



At present there is to be seen worked on to the wall of the 
bam the Hyde coat-of-arms, and on the shippon those of the 
Egerton family, with its rampant lion, or, as the agriculturists 
dub it in Cheshire, " ThVompin' Kittlin." 

The building of TJrmston Hall is assigned to the late Tudor 
period. 

From an advertisement in the Manchester Mercury ^ July 9> 
1765, the Manor or Lordship of TJrmston belonged to Thomas 
WilUs. An entry in the Flixton Registers records the marriage 
of Thomas Willis of Bleckly, in the County of Buckingham, Esq. 
and Mrs. Ann Hulme, heiress of Davy Hulme, and of the lordship 
and manor of TJrmston, September 3rd 1735. 

Whilst not claiming complete accuracy it would appear that 
Mr. John Allen followed Mr. Willis as Lord of the Manor, to be 
followed in turn by Mr. Marsden ; John Miller Esq. of Hydes 
Cross, Manchester ; and G. L. Ridehalgh Esq. in whose family 
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much of the land in the vicinitj of Urmston church and Hall 
now belong. Colonel G. L. Eidehalgh* died October 16, 1892. 

A court leet (also a court baron) under the auspices of Col. 
Eidehalgh was regularly held until within the last seven years, 
usually at the Nelson Hotel, Urmston. From a court of local 
and useful influence the assembly slided into an annual dinner 
with " etceteras," that as stated it died a natural death about 
1891. 



^Col. Kideliaigh at the time of his death resided at Fell Foot, Westmorland, of which 
place Jesse Lee, in Iiis Scrap Book, has the following curious story : F. D. Astley ; Col. 
Taylor, of Moston ; and Col. Hanson purchased Fell Foot jointly and whichever of the 
three survived was to become possessor. Astley outlived the other two. It originated 
in a drunken feat. 
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NEWCROFT HALL. 

JI|[HIS in its day was probably the oldest hall in the immediate 
-*- neighbourhood ; one Eichard Warburton, no doubt of the 
famous Cheshire stock, resided here in 1397. Later, it was the 
home of a branch of the great Lancashire family, the EadclifPs — 
Eichard Eadcliffe, who was buried in the porch of Flixton Church 
in 1602. 

Some time previous to 1732 William Gregory occupied the 
estate, and at his death subjected it to a small charge to be paid 
to the minister and ringers of Flixton Church ; also, a further 
annual payment for educating Urmston children. 

In August, 1789, the estate, consisting of 79 acres 1 rood 
and 34 perches, and a pew* in Flixton Church, were advertised 
for sale. The estate was purchased in that year by the Taylor 
family, who up to that time had been residing at Hulme Hall, 
Eeddish. 

In August, 1888, Newcroft Hall was sold by auction for 
£4,000. At the sale the auctioneer explained that it was for- 
merly subject to a yearly rent charge of 25 shillings for the 
education of the children of Shawtown attending the Shawtown 
schools, and to a yearly rent of 2s. 6d. to be paid to the parson 
of Flixton Church for a sermon, and a yearly chief or Duchy rent 
of 9d., but that none of these amounts had been demanded or 
paid for many years. The property is subject to the payment of 
2s. 6d. to the'ringers of Flixton Church. 

Surrounding the house was a moat, the outline of which, I 
beheve, can still be traced. It goes without saying that the 
present structure is of modern building. 

* Almost all the land in the parish carried with it a particular pew or seat in Flixton 

Church. 



THREATENED INVASION OF ENGLAND 



IN 1803-4. 

JFfHROUGHOUT the country volunteer regiments were raised 
^ in every parish ahnost, to repel this determined attempt of 
Buonaparte to crush England. Mr. Wm. Harrison, of TJrmston, 
furnished sixty men with pikes at his own expense. They were 
attached to the Manchester and Salford Rifle Corps. Happily 
the pike was not wanted, or a different history might have had to 
be written. It is somewhat a coincidence that when Napoleon 
was banished to St. Helena, Sir Thomas Reade, a near relation of 
our esteemed resident, Mr. S. J. Reade, should be second in 
charge there of Napoleon. 



:miscellaneous. 

JRHE house on the left-hand side of Stretford Koad, now 
^ No. 115, just past Ciss Lane, was formerly a public-house, 
known as the " White Lion." It was purchased, in 1790, by 
William Faulkner, in whose family the property still is, or was 
until very recently. 

TJrmston Lodge (or, as it was often called by the older 
residents, " Pine Apple Hall," from the fact of three pine apples 
being carved in stone over the front door) was long the residence 
of Miss Clementina Trafford, sister to Sir Thomas TrafEord. She! 
died here in March, 1834. 

Here resided, for many years^ the much-respected Christopher 
Sparrow, Esq., of the well-known firm of Sparrow, Hardwick, and 
Co., Manchester. 

The present occupant is Mr. J. E. Williamson. 



The Gbangb. — This house was formerly known as Bbook 
House, but upon its purchase by (the now) Right Honourable J. 
Tomlinson Hibbert, it was considerably altered and added to, and 
brought to the state we now see it. To Mr. Hibbert, TJrmston 
owes its first rise. He it was who began to stir life up here, 
first by assisting in the provision of schools for the day and 
evening education of its inhabitants, and actively promoting the 
building of the church, and in various ways working for the good 
interests of the place generally. 

Mr. Hibbert now resides at Hampstield, Grange-over-Sands. 

Mr. Richard James, J. P. (of the firm once known as Michaelis 
and James), resided at the Grange until his death. Mr. James' 
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geniality and well-known social disposition led to his attendance 
at all social gatherings about the place, and it is doubtless to a 
chill he received at a reception at the Liberal Club that brought 
on his untimely death on 10th November, 1892. He was the 
first person buried in the Urmston Cemetery. 



Gameeshaw House. — ^The original house bearing this name 
has long since disappeared. The Gamershaw is at the most 
eastern part of Urmston township. Mr. Geo. Esdaile, in an 
agreeably written (1881) Brochure^ entitled, **The Bride of Shaigh 
Hall," works in the legend of the "Gamershaw Boggart." Three 
men are supposed to have committed a murder here, for which 
they were condemned to, death by hanging in ** gamaches " in the 
lane where the deed was done. " Gamaches," in English, means 
gibbet-irons. The ghost of the murdered woman, of course, is 
supposed to walk at dark, and the gibbet-irons duly rattle against 
the posts ; two items quite sufficient to affect the superstitious 
or the nervous walking past the place in pre-gaslighting times. 
People long resident in this district tell me that when journeying 
in either direction (i.e., to Stretford or vice versa), care would 
be taken that their business should be finished to allow of them 
having to pass the Gamershaw in the daylight, 

A house bearing the name of Gamershaw House indicated the 
locality of the original cottage; but its name was changed in 1894 
to the " Anchorage." 



Pabliamentaey Division. — Previous to the Franchise Act of 
1884, and the supplementary measure introduced the same year 
for readjusting the areas of representation, these districts were in 
the Stretford Parliamentary Division, but since the time named 
they are now included in the Eccles Division. 

Mr. 0. Leigh-Clare is the present member. 

In November, 1892, an application was unsuccessfully made 
for a Local Board for Urmston. • 
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The Urmston District Council was formed in December, 1894. 
The first election of Councillors was held on December 17th of 
that year, when no less than 25 candidates came forward for the 
12 seats. The following were successful, with the result of the 
polling : Dr. J. Clegg, 515 ; Hy. GaUoway, 498 ; W. Howatt, 370 ; 
E. Farrand, 346 ; G. P. Tate,329 ; John Walton, 328 ; John Soddy, 
289 ; W. Seddon, 288 ; John Eobinson, 273 ; J. Pearce, 273 ; 
itev. E. H. Cooke, 263; G. Houghton, 256. Dr. Clegg was 
elected as chairman. The cost of the election was £25. 16s. 

Urmston covers an area of 992 acres. 

Urmston Cemetery, which is 7 acres in extent, was formed in 
1892. It has two chapels, one for Church of England use, the 
other for Nonconformist. It has been publicly and authorita- 
tively stated that Urmston found it necessary to spend a sum of 
£8,000 on this cemetery, when, a few years ago, for the sum of 
£200, their needs could have been met by the extension of the 
Flixton Churchyard. — (vide Mr. Byrne, Assize Court, 14 Nov., 
1892.) 





SOME OP THE WORTHIES. 

TIM BOBBIN. 

Tho' Hogarth could the soul express, 

Thy forte O Tim was little less, 

As bright thou shin'st I must confess, 

When aided with thy pen ; 
Nay, when you read the works he wrote, 
His humorous drolls surpassing thought, 
I'U lay a guinea to a groat. 

You'll laugh in spite of men. 

An Eulogium by Thog. Collier. 

JOHN COLLIEK, or Tim Bobbin as he chose to call himself, has 
not inaptly been styled the Lancashire Hogarth, and though 
not the earliest writer in local dialect he might be regarded as the 
first of the series of which Ben Brierley was the last. In his day, 
and in his own particular way, Tim bad no rivals. He was the 
Laureate of the masses, and when his rhyme they could not read, 
his drawings appealed quite as effectually to their understandings. 

Upon the appearance of his principal work, **Tummus and 
Meary," which found its way into the hands of a London reviewer 
(Gentleman* s Magazine^ October, 1746), he, good man, perhaps 
never having heard the ring of a pair of clogs in a Lancashire 
street, could not get the **hang of it," as Mark Twain describes such 
a situation as that of the London critic. ** Thomas and Mary " are 
made short work of — **The peculiarity of it consists chiefly in a 
corrupt pronunciation of known words with few originals . . . 
the subject is dry and unentertaining," &c., he wrote. 
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It is not my purpose to attempt any criticism of John 
Collier's works. It is urged against them that they are rough and 
even rude. So they are. And so were the times in which he 
lived, and the people with whom he mingled. There are some 
contents in the '*Grentleman's Magazine" almost contemporary 
with Collier's, that a much stronger adjective would be necessary 
to be employed if present-day criticism be applied. If it suited 
Tim's purpose to play the fool, yet no fool was he. When 
interested in a subject that called for his serious side he could pro- 
duce " Curious Remarks on the History of Manchester," in which 
somewhat strongly he adversely criticises Whitaker's work on 
Manchester. Making due allowance for the circumstance of birth 
and education, Collier in many ways had many of the chief 
characteristics of John Byrom, with whom he was contemporary. 
To each of these celebrities it was apparently as easy to reply to 
or write their letters in verse as in prose. 

Thus does Tim begin : — 

An Epistle to Jabed Leigh, 

OF Wabbington. 

Dec. 14th, 1756. 
Dear Brother, 

Yours writ by candlelight. 

At the tenth hour, the tenth at night. 

And the tenth month, old stile now lies 

0th' table spread before my eyes. 

In answer, I've not forgot 

Your order, when the punch was hot : 

And when I do forget, may I, 

Drink milk and water till I die. 

And SO continuing his rhyme, excuses himself not executing 
an order for a painting ; a not uncommon circumstance with him. 

The grotesque in illustration was Collier's forte. Through 
the agency of the " bagmen '* frequenting Rochdale, Manchester, 
and Liverpool, Tim received more orders than he could execute. 
Orders from the West Indies and North America being sent for 
him. 
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The painting of Altar pieces in country churches was also a 
means of employment to Collier. Bepresentations in oil colours 
of Moses and Aaron being not unusual in chapels and churches, 
it is not surprising to learn that at Shaw Chapel (Oldham), on 
each side of the east window, were once large figures of Moses 
and Aaron painted on boards by Tim. 

An easy transition, especially for him, from church to public- 
house. 

Inn signs, too, very frequently engaged his brush, and though 
none attained the distinction of the David Cox, at the Eoyal 
Hotel, Bettw^s, to be passed on with the goodwill, etc., of the 
house, the constant demand for his services in this respect caused 
him to be in much request in many parts of the country. 

In so versatile a man, then, one need not be surprised to learn 
that he was a good player both of flute and hautboy. In truth 
it could be said of him that he was — 

A man so various that he seemed to be 

Not one, but all mankmd's epitome ; 

And in the course of one revolving moon 

Was teacher, pipdr, patriot and buffoon ; 

Then all for painting, quipping, rhyming, drinking, 

Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 

John Collier (Tim Bobbin) was born at TJrmston in 1708, 
^* in a small house opposite TJrmston Hall, bearing the name of 
Bichard o' Jone's." This "opposite" Urmston Hall parallels with 
the tale Frederic Maccabe, the entertainer, used to tell so well. 
"What size wur it? Oh, abeawt soize ov a peece o' wood.*' 
The precise spot "opposite" is the crux that has puzzled several 
who have started to solve the difficulty, Edwin Waugh and Jesse 
Lee included. 

The location of the site of the house which obtains the most 
credence is that upon which are the cottages fronting on the 
right-hand side of Church Eoad (from Urmston Station), between 
Beech Avenue and Moss Grove. 

H 
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Collier's father was a minister in the service of the Church of 
England, at Eceles, amongst other places, and had intended that 
his son John should be brought up in the Church ; but this was 
found impossible. He was apprenticed, instead, to a weaver at 
Newton Moor (Mottram) in 1722, with whom he served seven 
years, but the work was not congenial to his tastes. 

Meanwhile his family have left Urmston, and, so far as I have 
been able to learn, they never appear to have returned to it, or in 
any way allude to their residence here. 

After giving up weaving at Mottram he began to keep a school 
at Milnrow in 1729. 

One Mary Clay of Flockton, Yorkshire, coming on a visit to 
her aunt at Milnrow quite captivated Tim, their marriage taking 
place at Helmsley on April first 1744, a date no doubt bearing in 
mind his whimsicalities, specially selected. 

John Collier, alias Tim Bobbin, died at Milnrow on July 14 
1786 in the 78th year of his age. He is buried in Eochdale 
Churchyard. The following epitaph (erroneously said to have 
been composed by Tim himself) was placed on the gravestone in 
1818:— 

Here lies John and with him Mary 

Cheek by Jowl and never vary 

No wonder they so well agree 

John wants no punch, and Moll no tea. 

THOMAS Wood, A.M.— A Wesleyan minister ; author of a " Defence of 
the National Fast," and some twenty-seven other pamphlets, ser- 
mons, &c. Born at Flixton, 1761 ; Died at Newcastle-on-Tyne^ 
8th January, 1826. (Vide Methodist Mag., 1826.) 

Adam Mobt. — One of the well-known "Manchester Volunteers " raised 
in the year 1777 (they were afterwards known as the 72nd Begi- 
ment), and served with much distinction at the memoral]d6 siege of 
Gibraltar in 1781. Mort died at Davyhulme, May 31st, 1840, in the 
89th year of his age. 

Little or no dtnlect is spoken now In this neighbourhood, Dialect received it* 
notice to quit in 1870 and 1873 respectively by the establishment of compulsory ednca- 
tioaandthe local railway; two factors at least, generally speaking, that haii caused ' 
Professor Jbseph Wright, of Oxford, and a staff of other university men. to set about in 
earnest gathering in the words of a quickly departing folk-speech into a national 
dictionary of dialects. 
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Austin Dohebty. — ^Author of "Nathan Barlow " and other minor works. 
He resided in Ashfield Eoad, Urmston. 

Wm. Shore.— This gentleman, though deprived of two joints of one of his 
fingers, was the accomplished organist of Gross Street Chapel, 
Manchester, from 1830 to 1853. His setting to music of Burns' 
" Willie brew'd a peck o' maut *' was much admired. He Tyras one 
of the founders of the Gentlemen's Glee Club ; when in business 
he was a stock and share broker. He resided at Auburn Lodge. 
Mr. Shore died at Buxton, January 18th, 1877, at the age of 86. 



SEBGBAifT Chaelbs Ewabt. — This gallant and brave soldier 
achieved one of the most coveted distinctions that a soldier can — 
the taking of an enemy's flag. Ewart was a sergeant in the 
Scots Greys — the same Greys that caused Napoleon to ejaculate, 
more than once : "Ah, qu'ils sont terribles ces chevaux gris!" — 
and though not given to much talking about his success, he has 
described the incident. It was the battle of Waterloo, and in 
the first charge he says, " That I took the eagle from the enemy. 
The Frenchman and I had a hard contest for it. He thrust for 
my groin ; and 1 parried it off and cut him through the head." 
The flag bore the names of various French victories, and it will 
be a safe assertion to make that it would not be intrusted to a 
duffer. Nor was it to be supposed that Ewart would get off 
without further trouble. He was instantly attacked by a Polish 
Lancer, who hurled his weapon at Ewart and missed his mark — 
and lost his head in the bargain. Another of the enemy flred at 
him, and then courageously went for Ewart with his bayonet, but 
without any success. General Ponsonby, who had witnessed these 
desperate encounters, bidding the " brave fellow to the rear ; you 
have done enough till you get quit of it." Many a comrade envied 
the sergeant as he through the streets of Brussels proudly bore 
his hardly-earned trophy. His prowess caused him to be endowed 
with ^100 a year for life, and also he was raised to the rank of 
a commissioned officer. Ansdell has perpetuated the deed in his 
celebrated picture the "Eight for the Standard," whilst Miss 
Thompson (Mrs. Butler), of later date, has introduced in her 
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representation of the "Scots Greys at Waterloo," a portrait- 
study of Sergeant Ewart, who is represented as having lost his 
busby. 

Charles Ewart, who was born at Kilmarnock, came to end his 
days at Davyhulme, where he died on March 23, 1846, aged 77 years, 
and lies buried in the graveyard* around the New Jerusalem 
Church, Bolton Street, Salford. 

Sergt. Ewart's wife, who bravely went through the campaigns 
with her husband, is buried in Flixton Churchyard, at the east end. 

The following is inscribed at the foot of a gravestone of the 
Geddes feimily : " Also, Margaret, Eelict of Ensign Ewart late of 
the Scots Greys, who died August 26, 1856, aged 72 years." 

It is somewhat pitiful that these two worthies, who held on to 
one another through such eventful episodes, should in death be 
separated. The officers of the Scots Greys, I understand, did, 
sometime during last year, send an emissary relative to these two 
graves with the idea of (with other things) re-interring Sergt. 
Ewart to the grave of his " Maggie," but the contemplated altera- 
tions at the east end of Flixton Church caused the project to 
remain in abeyance. 

*This graveyard itself is now buried beneath the miscellany of a builder's supply yard. 
All recognition as to its original use being non-apparent. 
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JEWS^ BURIAL GROUNDS. 

TffHERE are three separate cemeteries in Urmston for the burial 
^ of Jews ; one belonging to the Spanish and Portuguese 
Synagogue, another to the New Synagogue, and a third to the 
Polish Jews, all having their places of worship in Manchester. 

The Jewish Community are not permitted by their ritual to 
have burial grounds attached to their synagogues ; for this reason 
we find them situated in various suburban localities. 

Those in Urmston join the railway near to Moss Lane Bridge, 
and the approach to them is by Chapel Grove and Albert Grove, 
Higher Eoad. 




NATURAL HISTORY. 

(Ejlndly Contributed by Mr. H. G. Willis, M.A.) 

Tj^OE Natural History the parishes of Flixton and Urmston 
^ may be divided into two districts, having a more or less 
characteristic Flora and Fauna; one, here called the Lowland, in- 
cludes the Mersey and the adjacent low-lying meadows; the other, 
called the Upland, includes all the higher ground where the houses 
stand and where the cultivation is chiefly arable. The latter is part 
of the great Cheshire Plain, whose geological formation is the New 
Eed Sandstone. The former is a broad shallow valley carved out 
in the long distant past by the Mersey, which has deposited all 
over it a layer of mud brought down after heavy rains. 

The trees that thrive best seem to be the ash, sycamore, black 
poplar, beech, and elm. The ill-rooted Black Poplar may be used 
as a compass by those who lose their way, for it almoi5t invariably 
leans towards the West. The big-leaved, rapidly-growing Balsam 
Poplar almost always has a diseased trunk, and dies young. The 
Oak is always stunted, and even young trees show dead branches. 
In the Lowland district the water-loving Alder and the Crack 
Willow flourish. The most noticeable shrub especially in the 
Lowland is the Guelder-rose, with its large flat clusters of white 
flowers. The outermost ring of flowers have sacrificed themselves 
for the general good, bearing no reproductive organs, but only 
greatly enlarged petals. Another shrub of the same district, but 
not so common, is the Bay-leaved Sallow, whose pale golden 
catkins, unlike those of other Sallows, come into bloom after the 
leaves are well out. 
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0£ the herbs, perhaps the most interesting is the very local 
Butter-bur, commonly but wrongly known as Wild Ehubarb, 
In early spring the stalks, densely covered with flower-heads, are 
thrust out of the soil, the. flowers opening at once. As the 
herbage grows the stalks lengthen, so that when the feathery 
seeds are ripe, they start well above the surrounding vegetation, 
and are borne by the wind to long distances. The huge leaves, 
sometimes even a yard across, spring up long after the v flowers 
and are raised on long, stout stalks, so as to overshadow and kill 
all low-growing plants. The flowers are dimorphic — that is, of 
two kinds, and as the flowers in each patch, often from 20 to 30 
yards long, are generally of the same kind, the inference is that 
each patch consists of a single plant. The only specimen of the 
strange, parasitic, and carnivorous Toothwort ever found by the 
writer was in Flixton, on the Carrington road. In early spring 
some of the meadows and banks are gay with the Anemone, and 
damp places with the Marsh Marigold. Occasionally may be met 
with the Giant Bell-flower, the Blue Meadow Crane's-bill, the 
Wild Hyacinth, and the Autumn Crocus. Pretty clusters of 
white star-shaped flowers growing in sheltered corners are sure 
to be picked by those who know them not only to be speedily 
thrown away when their rank smell has proclaimed their relation- 
ship to the savoury onion. Large patches of turf are spoilt by 
the Snake-root, with its peculiarly-shaped leaves and its clusters of 
pink flowers. The insignificant little yellowish-green Moschatel 
in the hedge bottoms must not be overlooked. Each stalk bears 
a cluster of five flowers : at the top one with the parts in fours, and 
at the sides four with the parts in fives. In a ditch, to be 
reached from Stretford by Poplar Eoad, grows the absurdly- 
named Water-violet, unlike a violet in mode of growth, leaves, 
flowers, colour, and smell. 

Of the flowerless or cryptogamic plants the Ferns have pro- 
bably not more than one representative — ^the Bracken ; the Club- 
mosses, none; the Horsetails, two. The Mosses, although not 
numerous, are fairly common. In most ditches will be found the 
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pretty little Fissidens, with its curiously-bladed leaf ; on all but 
the most frequented roads the little glistening Silver Bryum ; 
and on a few old stumps the Tetraphis, which contains clustered 
buds [or germinae in its leafy cup. Just over the Carrington 
Bridge may be found stunted specimens of Anlacomnion Andro- 
gynum, which produces germinse on the top of an almost bare 
stalk Of the Scale-mosses, Manchantia polymorpha grows on 
the sluice near the rifle butts, ^ad-'Which resembles the former 
in its flat green stem^f is to be found in many damp ditches. 
The Lichens, which prefer a pure atmosphere, are very 
scarce. Of the Fungi, the Stink-horn, remarkable for rapidity of 
growth, for shape, and, above all, for smell, grew a few years ago 
at the end of Manor Avenue. The casual AlgsB will be found 
in all the uncontaminated ponds and streams. 

As the writer is not an ornithologist, he can give but a meagre 
account of the birds. The sparrow-hawk, who probably does the 
farmer more good by destroying mice and small birds than he does 
harm by an occasional raid on the farmyard, may be frequently 
seen hovering over the fields in a way which long puzzled 
naturalists. A very flourishing colony of rooks have quite recently 
estabhshed themselves near Urmston Church. Every juvenile 
collector of birds' eggs must have noticed the instinct, or should it 
not rather be called reason, which leads them to select for their 
nests the trees most difficult to climb. The kingfisher, the most 
gorgeous of British birds, is reported to have been seen and killed 
along the Mersey. In spring and summer the unlocatable and 
peculiar song (?) of the corncrake breaks the stillness of the night. 
A few peewits may be found almost all the year round. The 
cuckoo, swallow, and martin are well-known visitors. The most 
rapid flier of all our birds, the swift^ is often noticed describing 
mazy circles and uttering shrill screams. Jn spite of the wanton 
destruction, by the most destructive of all animals, of a vast 
number of badly-hidden nests, the thrush still survives to pour 
forth his song from some lofty perch. Many other songsters* 
residents and visitors, enliven spring with their pleasant notes. 
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In butterflies the district is very poor ; the large white, small 
white, green-veined white, small tortoisesheU, red admiral, small 
copper, with an occasional painted lady, will form an almost 
complete list. On Carrington Moss before it was taken over as a 
sewage farm, the writer one day took five specimens of the 
IS'orthern Heath. In moths the district is fairly rich. The 
valuable but ugly butter-but moth is abundant; the beautiful 
Grolden T is occasionally found. Single specimens of Taeniocampa 
Opirna and of Calocampa Vetusta have been taken by the writer^ 




FIELD NAMES, 

TffHE names by which the various fields and meadows are 
'*' designated are as curious and interesting as those to be found 
in most other rural districts. These names are of a permanent 
nature, the same field is still known to-day by its name just as it 
was a hundred years back, as the examination of various deeds 
show. Some of them are very expressive of the nature of their 
position or shape, aqd certainly could it but be ascertained why- 
such quaint names are given to certain plots it would form 
entertaining reading. These names are as essential for the exact 
location of any particular field amongst farmers as the names of 
streets and roads are to the townsman. The precise spelling of 
some of the names is not vouched for, as they have been given 
verbally by the occupiers, but many also have been taken from 
leases : — 

Calf Cote, Checkabutts, Cum-a-riding, Barrowfield, Broken 
Bank, Jeremy, Maghole, Mag Mare, Buah, Smoothing-iron, Middup, 
Phistle-a-riding, Wheat-ear, The Patch, Long Shut, Hillam Field, 
Sweet Hill, The two Marlet Heys, Wheycroft, Blakewell Meadow, 
Ash-riding, Great and Long Whiteleach, Three Butts, Nearer, Fur- 
ther, and Little Smithy Field, Wine Butts, Marlfield, Gales, 
Twinose, Clack Meadow, Treeley Meadow, Pingot, Church Meadow, 
Tithe-barn Croft, Boans, Goose Butts Meadow, Dowkers Bridge 
Meadow, Horstead, Sparrow Greaves, the Within Greaves, the 
Hemp Butts, Croft and Heys, Oldhouse, Heys, Newton Hey, 
Barracks Field or Croft, Peel, Croft Brow, House Croft, Little 
Hey, Little Bullshoe, Officer, Butty-field, Old Hungry, the Nearer 
and Further Smithfield, the First and Middle and The Mill Hey, 
the Mistress Moss, The Rant, the Beat and Billy Lands, the 
Smith and Gamester Field, Woefield. 
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" Butts." — This possibly may have reference to the law passed in the 
reign of Edward IV. that every Englishman should have a bow of 
his own height, and that butts for the practice of archery should 
be set up in every village. Or, possibly, Butts may have reference 
to " village communities " when the fields under the common field 
system would abut on roads or meadows (Ditchfield). 

" PiNGOT." — A small croft near the house. 

*^ Hemp." — The cultivation of this plant was made imperative in 1533 
(Henry VIII.), and possibly this was the field for the purpose. 

HEIGHTS ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 

Flixton, 66 feet ; Urmston, 68 feet ; Davyhulme, 50. feet. For com- 
pajrison a few other adjacent places are added : Chorlton, 70 feet ; Dids- 
bury, 110 feet ; Withington, 115 feet ; Stretford, 87 feet ; St. Margaret's 
Church, Dunham Massey, 207 feet. 

The BuTTEEHOUfiE. — This feirmhouse, still standing on the 
left-hand side of Moss Eoad, was the subject of a supposed 
mystery, about the year 1848 ; it was then occupied by Samuel 
Warburton and his wife. A greasy substance, resembling butter, 
was supposed to have unaccountably appeared on the walls, 
furniture, pictures, but especially in the leaves of the family 

Bible; in fact, everywhere, except Sam's suit of Sunday 

clothes. It is generally supposed the author of the "mystery" 
was "Warburton himself, due to mental alienation. 
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THE STOEY OF THE LOCAL CHARITIES. 



The following particulars are taken from the 

Eeport of the Commissioners for Inquiring Concerning Certain 
Charities. Parish of Flixton, 1826. 



TOWNSHIP OF FLIXTON. 



CHARITIES OF WARBURTON AND OTHERS. 

A, memorandum entered in an Overseer's Book for this township, 
states, that Peter Warburton de Brook gave to the Overseers of the 
Township of Flixton, by his will, £60, half the interest to be paid to the 
schoolmaster officiating at Shaw-town School, within Flixton, towards the 
education of four or five poor children belonging to that township ; and 
the other half to be annually, on Easter Tuesday, paid to the poor inhabi- 
tants settled legally in Flixton, in such portions as the minister, overseers, 
and churchwardens should think fit. A tablet relating to this charity in 
Flixton church, to the same effect as the above entry, is dated in 1768. 

It is understood that this sum of £60 was laid out in building or 
repairing the workhouse in Flixton. 

In the Overseer's account for 1777, a sum of £3 is charged amongst 
the disbursements, under the name of Benefaction money ; and the further 
sum of thirty shillings is charged as paid to a person for teaching poor 
children. The same annual sum of £3 and £1. 10s. appear to have been 
paid in the same manner until the year 1807, since which time £3 only 
has been paid. 

This annual payment is now made by the Overseer out of the poor's 
rates to the churchwardens, by whom £1. 10s. thereof is paid to the 
master of Shaw-town School in Flixton (which was originally built at the 
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expense of the inhabitants on a part of the waste, and was rebuilt in the 
same manner about twenty years ago), for teaching three poor children to 
read. The remaining £1. 10s. is united with the money collected at the 
sacrament, and distributed annually at Easter by the minister and church- 
wardens amongst poor persons of the township. 

There seems to be no doubt that these sums are paid as the interest 
of Warburton's legacy of £60. The further annual payment of £1. 10s., 
which was discontinued in 1807, was probably made in respect of the three 
following donations, mentioned in the Parliamentary Returns of 1786 as 
being then vested in the township : — 

William Lowe, 1695, to the poor £10, produces annually 10s. 

John Taylor, 1698, Do. £10, „ „ 10s. 

George Dean, 1700, to the school, £10, „ „ 10s. 

We have been unable to find any trace of the mode in which the 
principal sums given by the donors were applied ; but from the payment 
of the interest of them by the township, it is probable that they had been 
expended previously to 1786, for the benefit of the inhabitants contribut- 
ing to the poor's rates. 



WOOD'S CHARITY. 

John Wood, by a codicil to his will bearing date 9th Nov., 1779, and 
proved at Chester, bequeathed to his executors Samuel Bent, otherwise 
Wood, Lawrence Fogg, John Royle, and James Yates, £30 out of his 
personal estate, upon trust that they and the survivors and survivor of 
them, their executors and administrators, should from time to time put 
out the same on good security, as they in their discretion should think 
proper, and should annually pay the interest thereof for the education of 
four or five poor children legally settled in Flixton, as they should from 
time to time nominate to be educated at Shawtown School in Flixton, the 
said interest to be paid to the officiating schoolmaster of the said school. 

It does not appear that this legacy was placed out by the trustees on 
any security, but interest was paid for it to the master of Shawtown 
School before mentioned, by Samuel Bent, otherwise Wood, who was one 
of the trustees, and also the natural son of the testator, until the time of 
his death in 1811, and the same payment was afterwards continued by 
John Wood, his eldest son, till 1815. 

By the will of the testator a sum of £430 was given to his said 
executors, in trust, to pay the interest thereof to his wife and daughter for 
their lives, and to the survivor of them for life, and if the daughter should 
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die withont issue, then to pay the said sum in various small legacies speci- 
fied in the will. The widow died in 1785, and the daughter in 1814. 
Upon the death of the latter, without issue, the persons entitled to portions 
of the said £430, heing more than 80 in number, it was considered necessary 
that a bill should be filed in the Court of Equity against Mr. Lawrence 
Fogg, the only surviving executor who was then very old and infirm for 
the purpose of discharging him from the trust and obtaining the direction 
of the court as to the payments to the parties entitled, and a bill was 
accordingly filed in the Court of Exchequer in 1815, by two of the 
claimants, on behalf of themselves and the other legatees. It was un- 
fortunately thought expedient to comprehend in this proceeding the 
charitable legacy of £30 given by the codicil and the attorney-general was 
accordingly made a defendant in the suit and put in an answer to the bill 
claiming the rights of the charity and submitting to the direction of the 
court. 

By a decree made in this cause in June 1815, it was ordered that the 
said sum of £30, should after deducting the attorney-general's costs, be 
•paid to the trustees of Flixton school ; and by a report of the deputy 
remembrancer of the court made in Deceihber 1816, the attorney-general's 
costs were taxed at ;£29. 7s. 3d., of which the sum of £2. 10s. lOd. was 
stated to be conditional. 

The sum actually paid for these costs was £26. 16s. 5d., the conditional 
costs not having been incurred ; so that out of the legacy of £30 there 
remained only £3. 38. 7d., which was paid in 1818 to Mr. John Gr^ory 
who appears to have been one of the trustees for the re-building of Shaw- 
town School, there being no other trustees of that school. Mr. Gregory 
states that he immediately paid over that sum to Mr. John Hunter, the 
then master of that school, who had a demand of about £6, which pro- 
bably arose in consequence of his having to teach children freely in respect 
of this charity after the payment of interest has ceased. 

It is much to be regretted, that this small charity has by the above- 
mentioned proceedings been altogether annihilated. 
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TOWNSHIP OF URMSTON. 



GREGORY'S CHARITY. 

The Parliamentary Returns of 1786 state that William Gregory gave 
£10 for bread for the poor of Urmston. The date of this donation is not 
mentioned ; but at the time of making those returns, it appears to have 
consisted of land producing 10s. per annum. 

It is understood that the above-mentioned sum was laid out in the 
purchase of a small arable field in Urmston, called " Maunchet Field," 
containing between twenty and thirty perches (customary measure of 
eight yards to the perch), but no deeds are found relating to the purchase ; 
it is now in the occupation of Thomas Barbyshire, as yearly tenant, at a 
fair rental of £2 per annum ; the rent is paid by him to a baker for pro- 
viding bread, which is distributed to the poor of Urmston at Flixton 
Church on the first Sunday in every month, under the superintendence of 
the minister of the parish and the churchwarden of Urmston. 

About three years ago the distribution of bread was discontinued, and 
for a year and a half the rent was received by the churchwarden and carried 
to his general account ; but at the end of that time it was agreed at a 
vestry to re-commence the distribution and to increase the quantity of 
bread thus given, till the rent so received by the churchwarden had been 
repaid. 

At the time of our investigation (March 1826) the whole of these 
arrears had not been distributed. 



HAYWARD'S CHARITY. 

The Returns of 1786 state that George Hayward gave £10 to the 
school vested in this township, and producing 10s. per annum. An annual 
payment of this amount was made to the master of Shawtown School by 
the overseer of this township out of the poor's rates until about four years 
ago, when it was discontinued, on the ground that it did not appear that 
the inhabitants of the township were liable to the payment. 

We have not been able to obtain any further information as to the 
mode in which the principal of this small donation was disposed of. 



COUPE & SHERLOCK'S CHARITY. 
In the Returns of 1786 it is mentioned that Peter Coupe by deed in 
1705, gave £30 for the school and other purposes, producing 30s. 'per annum, 
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and a Bible was produced to us containing an inscription stating that it 
was given in 1784 to Josiah Johnston, of Urmston, a scholar educated at 
Shawtown School, by William Allen Esq. being part of a benefaction of 
£30 settled by the late Peter Coupe of Urmston, in 1705, upon land then 
the property of the said William Allen, for charitable uses ; viz., twenty 
shillings part of the interest thereof, for the education of five poor children 
belonging to the said township, and five shillings a year, other part 
thereof, to buy them books. 

In 1789, the above mentioned Mr. Allen having become insolent, 

A 

various estates belonging to him were sold by the direction of his assignees, 
and amongst others an estate in Urmston, called Newcroft, which in the 
printed particulars of sale is stated to consist of a farm-house, (fee, and 
about 74 statute acres, and to be subject to the yearly rent charge of 20s- 
for the education of poor children at Shawtown School, of 2s. 6d. yearly 
to the minister of Flixton Church for a sermon, and 2s. 6d. yearly to the 
ringers of Flixton. The estate of Newcroft is now the property of Mr. 
Samuel Taylor who pays 20s. per annum to the master of Shawtown 
School for teaching two poor children of Urmston (appointed by Mr. 
Taylor) to read and the annual sums of 2s. 6d. to the minister of Flixton 
for preaching a sermon on the 5th of November and 2s. 6d. to the ringers 
of Flixton on the same day. 

The above mentioned particulars of sale do not state that the specified 
payments out of the Newcroft estate were derived from the donation of 
Peter Coupe ; but it appears to us a probable conjecture that they are 
referable to that gift and that the annual interest of 30s. mentioned in 
the Returns of 1786 was made up of those payments amounting to 25s., 
and of the annual sum of 5s. for books, mentioned in the inscription in 
the above-nanaed Bible, although the latter may have been lost sight .of, 
and omitted to be noticed as a charge upon the sale of the estate. 

We are not aware however that there is any sufficient evidence to 
charge the present proprietor of Newcroft with any payments except 
those mentioned in the particulars of sale, and which are now made by him. 

The Betums of 1786 state, that William Sherlock gave £20, for bread 
to the poor, then vested in William Allen and producing 20s. per annum. 
We have been able to obtain no further information as to this donation ; 
it is not improbable that it was lost by the insolvency of Mr. Allen. 



NEWTON'S CHARITY. 

Richard Newton by his will bearing date 30th September 1800 
bequeath to his executors, William Lever and John Warrington £100 
upon trust to transfer the same to five or more discreet and substantial 
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liouseholders of the township of Urmston, upon trust to place the same 
out on such good real security, or in the public funds as they should think 
proper ; and to apply the produce thereof in paying for the teaching of 
the children of poor persons, who for the time being should reside in the 
said township, in English, writing and arithmetic at the nominatidh of 
the said trustees for the time being ; with directions for the appointment 
of new trustees whenever the number should be reduced to three or fewer, 
so as to make up the number to five or more, and so as the new elected 
trustees should at the time of their appointment be householders of the 
said township. 

By Indenture bearing date 25th May 1802 reciting the said will, 
William Lever as the surviving executor of the testator, assigned the said 
fium of £100, upon the trusts declared in the will to John Smith, Wm. 
Faulkner, Joshua Coupe, John Gregory, SamL Wilcock and James 
Millatt, all of Urmston. 

And by Indenture, bearing date 1st Dec. 1824, the said Joshua 
Coupe, John Gregory, and Saml. Wilcock, the surviving trustees, all of 
whom had ceased to reside in the said township assigned the same £100 
to James Shawcross, John Faulkner, Joshua poupe the younger, James 
Faulkner, John Walkden, and Samuel Taylor, all of Urmston, on the 
same trusts. This legacy of £100 was not laid out on real security, or in 
the public funds, but remained in the hands of Mr. John Warrington, one 
of the donor's executors, and after Mr. Warrington's death in those of his 
executor Mr. John Gregory one of the persons appointed trustees of the 
charity in 1802, who states that he gave a bond for the amount that he 
afterwards paid that sum to Mr. William Faulkner, and another of the 
trustees and that upon the death of the latter, about three years ago, his 
son Mr. Saml. Faulkner repaid it to Mr. John Gregory, in whose 
possession it remained at the time of our investigation. 

The interest of this sum, at five per cent., has been paid by the 
persons successively holding the principal sum, to the master of Shaw- 
town School before mentioned, for teaching ten poor children of Urmston 
to read, their parents paying an additional gratuity for the instruction if 
taught writing and arithmetic. 

The children have been occasionally appointed by the trustees ; but it 
is intended that in future this shall be regularly done and that the school- 
master shall produce to the trustees a list of the children taught by him 
under the charity that the number may be kept complete. 

An expense of between £4 and £6 was incurred for making the trust 
deed of 1824 which was paid by Mr. John Faulkner, one of the trustees, 
and notice had been given previously to the time of our inquiry, to the 

I 
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schoolmaster to discontinue the instruction of the children, in order that 
this debt might be paid out of the income of the charity. 

Mr. John Gregory at the time of our inquiry undertook to pay the 
sum of £100 to the newly-appointed trustees, in June, 1826, in order that 
it might be invested in some good security, in conformity with the donor's 
directions. 

We have been informed that it has since been received by the 
trustees, and that it is proposed as the most beneficial mode of disposing 
of this money, to lay it out in building a house adjoining to Shawtown 
School, for the residence of the schoolmaster, and to make an agreement 
with him that he shall in respect thereof teach a certain number of poor 
children of Utmston to be nominated by the trustees of this charity. 



STATE OF THE CHARITIES IN 1897. 



XJrmbton : Gregory's producing £6. 13s. lOd. annually. 
Coupe's producing £5 annually, and 

Newton's consisting of a capital sum of £107, yielding 
£3. 4s. 2d. in dividends and interest. 

Flixton : Warburton's yielding about £1. 10s. to the schools. 

Davyhulme : James Bradshaw's, now being reconstituted, and will 
possibly yield about £35 yearly, a portion of which 
goes to Eccles. 
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WESLEYAN OHUROH, URMSTON. 

TffHE present stone, Gothic building was erected at the comer 
-*^ of Stretford Eoad and Q-eorge Street in 1872 at a cost of about 
£3,000, and will seat about 450. Old plans, however, show that 
Methodist Services were held in TJrmston as far back as 1813, the 
early preachers coming probably from Davyhulme, where one of 
the first Methodist Societies in the country was founded. 

The name of TJrmston appears on the plan of what was then 
the "Salford Circuit," from 1813 to 1824, then for 6 years it 
disappears, reappearing in 1830 and continuing till 1850. During 
most of these years the services were held in the house of 
"Butcher" Booth, as he was generally called, who lived in Higher 
Boad, near the end of George Street. Upon his removal from 
the neighbourhood the services were discontinued. 

The next record is of a Society Class held in the house of a 
Mrs. Brazendale, who resided in Stretford Boad, near to the 
comer of Ciss Lane, with Mr. George J. Hargreaves as leader. 
In the following year, 1868, the services were recommenced in 
the house of a Mr. Parker, in Stretford Boad. As the numbers 
of the little Society grew they hired a loft over a stable in Higher 
Boad, near the present Church Schools, and continued to hold 
the services there until the present Church was opened on August 
31st, 1872. 

The miniature round tower of the church has the somewhat 
unusual feature of containing a bell which is rung for divine 
service. 

Some four or ^ve years ago the Wesleyans built a church at 
riixton. 
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Ubmston Congbegational Chtjech. — The foundation-stone 
of this church was laid on September 20th, 1879, by Mr. Henry 
Lee. It has seating room for 330. The building cost about 
^3,000. Previous to the erection of this church in Flixton Boad 
services were held in the small building at the corner of Eose- 
neath Boad. The 'Rev. A. O. Lochore (Lancashire CoUege) was 
appointed the first pastor 20th April, 1881. Mr. Lochore left 
Urmston in April, 1888, for Newport, I. of W. The Bev. Henry 
Shaw is the present pastor, and was appointed on Dec. 2nd, 1888. 

iNDEPBirDBNT Mbthodists. — This chapel is in Lodge Avenue, 
and will seat 240. This body began their labours in Urmston as 
far back as 1838. 

The Pbimitivb Methodist Chapel is in Higher Boad. It 
will seat about 120, and was started in 1873. 

The Boman Catholic Community started in Urmston in 
1891. 

The Unitabians began to hold services in the Public Hall, 
Urmston, in 1894. 
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THE ROADS. 

TIf HE late W. Thompson Watkin, in his Boman Lancashire 
-*- (p. 250), writes, "In old maps, a road, which may have been 
Eoman, is marked as running from the neighbourhood of 
Manchester, through Urmston, Flixton, and Irlam, where there 
was a ford. It probably bore for Warrington." 

The roads in the district under the old order of way-wardens 
were execrable; not that the wardens were wholly to blame, with 
their limited means and a great area to cover, but rather that the 
custom of leaving things alone was too much exercised. 

All, or nearly all, the roads were paved with *' cobble-stones " ; 
the roads were also very uneven, and appear to have been 
constructed solely for the use of a heavily-laden farm cart ; but 
now, thanks to a more modern and utilitarian policy, the " cobble '' 
is gradually being broken up and roads constructed on the 
macadam principle which doubtless is the best kind, all-round, for 
the general needs of such a district as ours. Our roads will, in 
time, no longer be shunned and spoken of with contempt, but 
cyclists and driv^ers and pedestrians will bestow a good word — 
instead of the other word — on our Urban Council. A curious 
feature of the footpaths by the roads is the short stretch of it you 
find now on this side and then on that. 

A document published in the " Kenyon MS.," and dated 1688, 
shows how it comes about that the cobble-stone was so extensively 
used hereabouts. At that period the highways were bad, and the 
Court of General Quarter Sessions issued an order for their 
repair and future good condition, and expressly ordered that 
round stones shall be used. They appointed, in various parishes, 
some of the leading men to carry out these instructions. For 
Flixton there were appointed: Peter Egerton, Esq., William 
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Hulme, Esq., John Isherwood, clerk ; Mr. Eoger Rogers and Mr. 
Henry Knight. 

It is about time that this two-century-old plan of road 
construction should be put aside. 

Lancashire roads were generally bad; no worse, perhaps, than 

many in other counties. Still, they ivere bad. Arthur Young, 

writing in 1771, has the following " few remarks" concerning 

them : — 

To WioAN.— I know not, in the whole range of language, terms 
sufficiently expressive to describe this infernal road. But let me 
most seriously caution all travellers who may accidentally purpose 
to travel this" terrible county, to avoid it as they would the devil, 
for a thousand to one but they break their necks or their limbs by 
overthrows. 

To Wabrinoton. — This is a paved road and most infamously 
bad. 

To Altbincham. — If possible this execrable road is worse than 
from Preston. 

If this was the condition of the main roads, in how much 
worse a condition would be the byroads ? 

It is not surprising then to find that very frequently bequests 
were made for the repair of roads. One such was made in the 
will of Lawrence Asshawe, of Flixton, in 1558. 

20 shillings towards paving the high way in Flixton betwene 
ye tithe-barne and ye church. 

Mr. Wm. Harrison (in his " Pre-turnpike Boads "), Irlam, 
Flixton, and Manchester. This road crossing the Irwell at Holm 
Bridge is shown in Morden's map of 1704, Bowen's of 1767, and 
other maps as a route from Warrington to Manchester, alternative 
to that by Eccles. 

No turnpike trusts appear ever to have existed in Flixton or 
Urmston townships. The nearest was the one from Barton, 
passing along Lostock Boad to Stretford. 
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CHESHIRE LINES RAILWAY. 

Modem Urmston dates from the fonnation of the railway 
through it. The authority for such formation is contained in an 
Act of Parliament, dated 6th July, 1866. . 

The misleading title of " Cheshire Lines " is stated to be an 
error due to a London Parliamentary Agent, whose knowledge of 
the exact divisions of Lancashire and Cheshire was not clear. 

Both Flixton and Urmston Stations were opened on September 
2nd, 1873, the trains running into Manchester at Oxford Eoad 
Station (M. S. J. & A. Railway). The temporary terminus in 
Windmill Street, Manchester, not being opened until July, 1877. 
The Central Station as it is now (1898) was opened in 1880. 

To make way for the Urmston Station a well-known public- 
house was demolished called the Duke of York. 

Flixton Station Garden is well known as the best laid-out on 
the C. L. C. system, Mr. Barnaby, the station-master, having 
been awarded the company's prize something like twelve times 
in succession. 

The approximate number of contractors at Urmston is 1250; 
Fhxton, 260. 

The second-class carriage was abolished on this line on 1st 
January, 1892. 

Whilst no other railway company has so cheap a contract 
ticket, or a first station distant five miles out of Manchester as 
the C. L. C. have, two facts that have largely induced residence 
both at Urmston and Flixton, there is, however, a great need for 
alteration in the time-table and condition and number of carriages. 
Also to local inconvenience there is too much consideration given 
to the Liverpool-Manchester '* punctual "* service. 

The mode of reaching Manchester previous to the railway was 
by 'bus, which went one to Stretford station and one to town, 
returning in the evening. 

'^"Punctual" is no misnomer; it is a well-established custom for liouseholders along 
the line to time their clocks by this fast train service. 




LOCAL PLACE NAMES. 



OCARCELT any subject having a connection with history has so 
p^ thorny a path as the derivation and etymology of namea* 
The origins of the names here given are those only which have an 
intimate relation to this district, and are not given as conclusive, 
but as the most generally accepted explanations. The reader can 
please himself as to which is worthy of his acceptation. 

The chief authorities are J. Taylor Kay, Isaac Taylor, and 
George Esdaile. 

The River Irwell. — A pure Celtic name, from Ir^ fresh, 
vigorous, and gwiliy a name for river, as the Gwili in Caermarthen- 
shire. 

The Mebsey. — Anciently this river divided the Saxon kingdoms 
of Mercia and Northumbria, hence the Mersey. It is said the name 
of Mersey took its present form about 1662. Mei^es ea, the river fed 
by meres. 

As showing how deceptive the serpentine course of this river 
is, it has been carefully ascertained that from a point opposite the 
middle of Urmston to a little below Flixton Church, one mile and 
a half in a straight line, the course of the river Mersey measures 
five miles. The river also alters its course. I am informed that 
there are parts now across the water that once were in Urmston 
and still under Urmston authority, and vice versa, parts on our 
side belonging to Ashton-on Mersey. 

Barton. — ^Anglo-Saxon, meaning the rick-yard, or enclosure for 
the crop. There are some 38 other places owning the name of 
Barton. At the demolition of Barton Hall, at the end of 1879, a 
find of old coins was made. 
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Cabrington. — Celtic and Anglo-Saxon, or from the Erse root 
Cathair, a fortress ; e.g., Caermartlien, Cardiff, and other places in 
Scotland and Ireland with the Anglo-Saxon patronymic ing added> 
and ton their place. 

Carrington Hall was formerly the seat of a family of that 
name, descended from Sir William de Caryngton, and here they 
were located for 400 years after the Norman Conquest. 

Carrington is the birthplace of John Eider, the author of an 
English-Latin Dictionary, said to be the first of its kind. He died 
Bishop of Killaloe in 1632. 

Ckofts Bank. — ^This is a perversion of Cross Bank, by which 
latter name it is most often spelled in old deeds and registers. How 
far the old-fashioned way of writing the letter s, /, has assisted in 
the change to Crofts Bank is a moot point. That such alterations 
have arisen during the period of transition from the former to the 
present way of writing this symbol of sound is well known. Crofts 
or Cross, Bank is the junction of four of our most important roads 
in this district, just such a situation , that the Friars of old placed 
their Preaching Crosses, and it is not improbable that one such 
was here placed, particularly, bearing in mind that the Monks of 
Whalley Abbey had extensive possessions in Eccles and neighbour- 
' hood ; or nearer still, Flixton Church being attached to Burscough 
Priory, and under whose influence and care this district would 



Davyhulme.— The following is the best explanation that I 
have seen : " Hulme, which meant a flat, island in a river, afterwards 
the low meadow land almost an island, the delta on the banks of a 
curving river. Davyhulme Hall was the seat of a John de Hulme, 
or John of the Holme, temp., Henry II. Davy, a local or Welsh 
form of David. David*s meadow or low-lying land." — mde John 
Kadcliffe. 

Flixton. —Spelled in old records in a variety of ways; as, 
Flixborne, Flixon, Flixun, Flyton, Mxton. Several etymologies are 
given, viz. : — 

Possibly from Felix-town ; but the Roman Felix coupled with 
the Saxon ton is considered bad, and therefore not passable. 

Flet-ton= flat-town; which, considering its flatness, is not very 
wide of the mark. 
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Fleot = the tide ; Fleotston ; the town up to which the tide comes. 

Flnx = a flowing ; Flux-ton ; which is the most generally 
accepted origin of Flixton. The fact of the Mersey joining the 
Irwell here strengthens this last conjecture. 

There are three other places named Flixton ; one in Yorkshire, 
and two in Suffolk. 

Irlah. — Anglo-Saxon. Said to be from Irwel ham, the Irwel 
house. • ' .. • ' 

Stretford.— Anglo-Saxon. The paved ford. 

Urmston.— Scandina,yian and Ang. Sax. The belonging to 
Orm on the es. ' • 

Urmston.— Ea, Ees, Hee, Hay, or Hey as variously it is 
spelled. £a is Anglo-Saxon, meaning water, an island, and is 
applied to low-lying land near rivers. 

Bent Lanes. — The land hereabouts appropriately falls in with 
Camden's definition of *• Bent," a place where rushes grow. 
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DAVYHULME. 

r|A"VTHULME shares in the mode of loose speDing common 
^ to early [times : Deafe Hulme, Devy Hulme, Davy Holme, 
Davey Hulm. 

Davy Hulme Hall, says Baines, was the seat of John de 
Hulme in the reign of Henry II. (1164-89), the family continuing 
here for many generations. 

Eespecting this family Mr. J. P. Earwaker has the following 
note : " Little appears to be at present known of the family of 
Hulme of Davyhulme. They did not enter at any of the Lan- 
cashire visitations, and no pedigree of the family is believed to be 
extant. The will of another James Hulme, of Davy Hulme, 
dated 1613, is preserved at Chester. 

More than one of the family of Hulme were feoffees of the 
Manchester School in 1676, 1686, and 1706. 

A stone on some cottages in Station Eoad, Urmston, opposite 
the end of Church Eoad, records the fact of a William 'Hulme 
of Davyhulme being here in 1738. 

One George Taylor, of Devy Hulme Hall, was admitted as a 
burgess of Manchester, Oct. 6th, 1737. 

Baines also states that John (? Joseph) Allen, of Mayfield, 
Co. Derby, purchased the Davyhulme estates in the 18th century. 
It is quite possible that Joseph (or John) Allen did purchase 
Davyhulme estate ; if he did there is a dearth of evidence. I am 
inclined to think that it was William Allen who bought the 
estate, " the date of which," says Mr. Leo Grindon,* " is not 

*" Manchester Banks and Bankers." 
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discoyerable. He was there, at all events, in 1773. This Mr. 
Wm. Allen was of the firm of Byrom, Sedgwick, Allen, & Place, 
who established the first bank in Manchester." 

Wm. Allen married, for his first wife, Miss Clowes, daughter 
of Thomas Clowes, Hunt's Bank Hall ; Mrs. Allen did not long 
survive her marriage. Mr. Allen married, for his second wife, a 
Miss Nelly Livesey, in 1768, by whom he had a son and a 
daughter. The son eventually became Bishop of Bristol, and 
afterwards of Ely. 

Mr. Wm. Allen at this time resided in Quay Street, Manchester, 
the same house that became the first Owens College. He then is 
to be found at Davy Hulme Hall in 1773, which Canon, Bardsley, 
in his Memorials of St. Ann's, says he built. 1 think that state- 
ment^ is an error. Wm. Allen quite possibly enlarged it, and 
-^iich is probably nearer eorreet. li. l ,'\ > A 

At this period Mr. Allen seems to have been the chief man in 
the neighbourhood, so frequently does his name occur. In 1788 
he was the sole representative of the original banking firm, and, 
living in too princely a style, his banking house came to grief in 
the disastrous year of 1788. 

A five-days' sale at Davyhulme is the consequence, and a loss 
ensues to Urmston charities. 

Mr. Allen died October 16, 1792, age 57, and is buried at 
Frodsham. 

The Davyhulme property was then purchased by Mr. Henry 
Norris, a Manchester merchant, who took up his residence there. 
This Mr. Norris had but one child, Mary, who married Mr. E. J. 
J. Harris, of Uley (Grlos.), 17 July, 1809. Mary Norris being an 
heiress, Mr. Harris adopted her surname, and under sign-manual 
resumed the ancient spelling of Norreys. His father-in-law dying 
in March, 1819, he then came into possession of the property, 
himself dying December 13th, 1844. 
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It is extremely probable that the two Hatchments in Flixton 
Church refer to these two gentlemen. 

Mr. Bi J. J. Norreys' son, K. H. Norreys, resided here until 
his death, 30th April, 1887. 

No purchaser coming forward the Hall was demolished in 1888. 

It was an exceedingly plain affair, of a most depressing style 
of ** architecture " and uninviting external appearance. 

The grounds are now used as golf links. 



I am indebted to Mr. Leo Grindon's " Manchester Banks " for much of the above 
information. 




DAVYHULME CHURCH. 

JI^HE memorial stone of this church was laid hj Mrs. Moor- 
^ house, the wife of the Bishop of Manchester, on 13th July, 
1 889, as recorded on a stone on the outside of the eastern wall ; 
and on another stone above it is the following : — 

The church was built to the glory of God aaid to the memories of 
B. H. Norreys, Esq., of Davyhulme Hall, and his sisters Mary Norreys 
and Isabella Bowers, wife of the very reverend G. H. Bowers, D.D., 
sometime Dean of this Diocese. The cost was defrayed chiefly from 
bequests made by them to their nephew J. B. N. Entwisle, Esq., of Fox- 
holes, who founded the church and gave the land. 

The architect was Mr. G. Truefitt, London. 

The church is dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin, and contains 
seating accommodation for 250. The gross annual value of the 
living is returned at £242 and £235 nett. Population 1,326. 

The Bevd. Thomas Dugdale Harland, M.A., is the first and 
present rector, and was appointed in 1885. 

The Patrons are the Bishop and J. B. N. Entwisle, Esq. 

The school in connection with the church was built by sub- 
scription in 1880, and was used for divine service on Sundays 
until the Church was ready. 

Davyhulme Parish was carved out of St. Catherine's at 
Barton and St. Michael's, Flixton. 



The Primitive Methodists erected their chapel in Davyhulme 
Koad in 1863. 
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DAVYHULME WESLEYAN CHAPEL. 

TffHiS chapel, or I suppose, to be more exact, its predecessor, 
'*' which was built in 1779, will always have an element of 
interest attaching to it by reason of the fact that John Wesley 
preached in it. 

Dayyhulme received no less than five visits from the founder 
of Methodism. In 1747-8-9, and again in 1753; and in 
1779 his Journal contains this entry: "April 2. About one I 
opened the new chapel at Davyhulme." The present structure 
was built in 1805, the land upon which it stands once belonging 
to Mr. John Taylor. The edifice used to be called John Taylor's 
Chapel. 

A writer in the Manchester Guardian^ of 1844, states that fdl 
the land about this part of Davyhulme was a moor up to about 
the year 1774, covered with gorse and rushes, and when it was re- 
claimed it was planted with oaks and a species of common white 
plum tree, and that when the oaks were cut down the plum trees 
ceased to bear. There was no market, it seems, for these plums at 
Manchester, so they were taken to Bolton by pack-horse — no 
room on the then roads for carts, the "roads" being too narrow — 
and disposed of for a penny a quart A favourite mode of reaching 
this part from Manchester seems to have been by the packet-boat 
service on the Irwell. 

The Wesleyan Schools are a little higher up the same road 
that the Chapel is on. ^ 

The oldest house in the district is that next to Davyhulme 
Wesleyan Chapel ; its "WW 1666 " is believed to be genuine. 

Manchester Ship Canal passes along the northern boundary of 
Davyhulme, near to which Manchester Corporation has placed an 
extensive sewage farm. 

Davyhulme, together with five other hamlets, was constituted 
a separate township under the provisions of the Local Grovernment 
Act, 1894, and has a Eural District Council. 



APPENDIX. 
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THE CENSUS. 

The first census in this country was taken in 1801. From that year 
it has been regularly taken at the end of evSry ten years. The following 
returns will prove interesting : — 

The Census of Flixton and Urmston. 





HOUSES. 


POPULATION. 


Inhabited 


Un-in- 
habited 


Building 


Males 


Females 
488 


Total 
1093 


Flixton 
1801 

Urmston 


No 
Returns 


No 
Returns 


No 
Returns 


605 


256 
696 


276 


532 


Flixton 

1811 

Urmston 


210 




691 


1387 


98 


2 




294 


301 

822 


595 


Flixton 

1821 

Urmston 


233 


•• 


•• 


782 


1604 


105 
222 






317 


328 


645 


Flixton 

1831 

Urmston 

Flixton 

1841 

Urmston 


5 
1 


3 


700 


693 


1393 


120 




337 


369 


706 


241 
135 


8 




708 


751 


1459 
771 


1 


1 


386 
641 


385 


Flixton 

1851 

Urmston 


251 


13 





693 


1334 


142 


11 


367 


363 


730 


Flixton 

1861 

Urmston 


251 


12 


2 


635 


667 


1302 


158 


8 




364 


384 


748 


Flixton 

1871 

Urmston 


308 


9 


8 


716 


796 


1512 


177 


7 


4 


444 


552 


996 


Flixton 

1881 

Urmston 


377 


45 


3 


811 


965 


1776 


436 


65 


26 


987 


1256 


2242 


Flixton 

1891 

Urmston 


515 


21 


6 


1366 1420 


2786 


829 


42 


84 


1816 2226 


4042 
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The following list was copied by the late J. Eglinton Bailey from the 
original returns in the House of Lords. 

FEBRUARY 23rd, 1641. 
The names of the Parishioners of Flixton that have taken y^ FrotestacOn. 



Peter Egerton. 
John Hyde. 
Edward Woolmer. 
James Harp. 
Richard Jones. 
John Lowe. 
Edward Hampson. 
Richard Rogers. 
John War her ton. 
Richard Wilcocke. 
Ralph Wright. 
Nicholas Haworth. 
Jefferey Darbishire. 
William Carrington. 
Henery Mosse. 
Hamnet Millatt. 
George Shaw. 
Thomas Taylor. 
John Shawcrosse. 
Henery Darbishire. 
John Jameson. 
George Smith. 
John Broome. 
James Darbishire. 
Richard Coupe, senr. 
William Wilcocke. 
Peter Rauffes. 
John Loe. 
Robert Taylor. 
Fraunces Brooke. 
Henery Darbyshire. 
William Renshaw. 
Thomas Gee. 
William Renshaw. 
Leonard Darbishire. 
Thomas Wright, junr. 
Peter Newton. 
Roger Smith. 
Richard Johnson. 
Henery Taylor. 
Thomas Taylor. 
William Gregory. 
James Rogers. 
Arnold Royle. 
John Bent. 
John Johnson. 
John Thomason. 
George Allen. 
Richard Owen. 
Richard Smith. 
Henery Smith. 



John Renshaw. 
Henry Darbishire. 
Richard Owen. 
John Booth. 
Richard Knight. 
Richard Peterson. 
John Carrington. 
Thos. Loe. 
Samuel Renshaw. 
Thos. Wright. 
Alex. Irlam. 
James, Sharlocke. 
Richard Bente. 
William Owen. 
John Smith. 
Thomas Jeff rones. 
Robert Loe. 
Alex. Charlson. 
Edmund Taylor. 
Thomas Broome. 
William Wilcocke. 
Edmund Rider. 
Richard Peires. 
Richard Smith. 
James Taylor. 
Nicholas Rider. 
John Charleson. 
Oliver Erlam. 
Richard Ottiwell. 
William Birch. 
William Hichens. 
John Erlam. 
Edmund Lingott. 
Henery Smith. 
Henery Gregory. 
John Sharlocke. 
Thomas Walkeden. 
Richard Joans, junr. 
Jas. HoUinpriest. 
Richard Owen. 
John Taylor. 
Thomas Hopwood. 
Alex. Charleson. 
James Royle. 
James Gregory. 
Richard Cowpe. 
William Jefferies. 
Thomas Barlow. 
Abram Taylor. 
John Johnson. 
George Deane. 
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Andrewe Carrington. 
William Shawcrosae. 
Balph Gee. 
Thomas Cowpe. 
Thomas Brooke. 
Kichard Williamson. 
Edwin HoUinworth. 
Henery Benshaw. 
Tho. Loe. 

Lawrence Haworth. 
Handle Greene. 
Bichard Erlam. 
John Taylor. 
Handle Johnson. 
John Darbeshire. 
Robert Loe. 
Hobert Wilcocke. 
John Wright. 
William Darbishire. 
Handle Loe. 
John Millatt. 
James Ash worth. 
Alexander Wilcocke. 
Alex. Loe. 

William Hichardson. 
John Newton. 
William Newton. 
John Henshaw. 
Hichard Taylor. 
Hichard Price. 
Handle Joanes. 
John Taylor. 
George Taylor. 
John Carrington. 
Thomas Wilkinson. 



James Harp. 
Thomas Royle. 
Henery Abbott. 
John Wilcocke. 
John Loe. 
James Hoyle. 
Arnold Granthom. 
Henery Erlam. 
Hobert Wilcocke. 
Hichard Owen. 
James Walworke. 
Thomas Loe, jun. 
William Shelmerdine. 
Hichard Newton. 
Hichard Smith. 
Hoger Smith. 
John Morton. 
James Henshawe. 
John Booth. 
George Hoyle. 
William Holland. 
Peter Walkeden. 
James Gregory. 
John Darbishire. 
James Darbishire. 
Hichard Hampson. 
John Erlam. 
Thos. Harrison. 
Hicl^rd Highfield. 
Alex. Loe. 
William Birch. 
Hichard Cooke. 
Halph Knight. 
John Deane. 



All these psons above written have voluntarily and freely taken the 
protestacoii ; Wee have noe delinquents in o"" pshe, being all ptestants and 
noe papist amongst us. 

Edward Woolmer, Curat of Flixton. 

John Shawcrosse, ^ 

^:rHKw:o.. Churchwardens. 
Henry Smith, J 



John Thomason, 
John Warburton, 
Hichard Cowpe, 
WiLiJAM Holland, 

Lawrence Loe, 1 ^ ... 

Henky Reynkshawe, I Overseers of y^ poore. 



Constables. 
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Flixton . . 
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